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M. TULLII OICBRONIS 



8IVB 



LiELIUS, 

DB AMIOITIA DIALOGUS. 



AD T. POMPONIUM ATTICUM. 



I. — Q. Mucros angur malta narrare de C. LaBlio 
Bocero sno memoriter et jncnnde solebat nec dnbitare 
illnm in omni sermone appellare sapientem. Ego 
antem a patre ita eram dednctns ad ScaBvolam, snmpta 
virili toga, nt, qnoad possem et liceret, a senis latere 
nnnqnam discederem. Itaqne mnlta ab eo prndenter 
dispntata, mnlta etiam breviter et commode dicta 
memoriaB mandabam, fieriqne stndebam ejns prndentia I 
doctior. Qno mortno, me ad pontificem Scasvolam con- 
tnli, qnem nnnm nostraB civitatis et ingenio et jastitia 
prsBstantissimnm andeo dicere. Sed de hoc alias : nnnc I 
redeo ad angnrem. Qnnm ssBpe mnlta, tnm memini, ^ 
domi in hemicyclio sedentem, nt solebat, qnnm et ego 
cssem nna et panci admodnm familiares, in enm ser- 
moncm illnm incidere, qni tnm fere omnibns erat m 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERCS 

L^LIUS, 

OB 

A DIALOGUE ON PRIENDSHIP. 



TO TITUS POMPONTOS ATTICU& 



I. — QuiNTUS Mucius, the Angur, was accnstomed to 
relate manj things abont Cains LoBlins, his father-in- 
law, witli good memorj, and in an agreeable way, and 
not to hesitate to call him, in all his disconrse, a Wise 
Man, Moreover, I had been introdnced to Scasvola 
in snch a way by my father when I had assnmed the 
manlj gown, that, as far as I was able and it was 
permitted me, I never departed from the old man*s 
side. Conseqnently, many things thonghtfnlly dis- 
cnssed bj him, many things also tersely and pointedly 
said, I oommitted to memory, and took pains to becomo 
more learned by his wisdom. And when he was dead, 
I betook mjself to Scsevola, the PontifB, whom I ventnre 
to call the one of onr state most distingnished f or abilit j 
and jnstice. Bnt abont him at another time : I retnrn 
now to the Angnr. While often he didcussed many 
otheir things, I especially remember that at home, sit- 
ting in his arm-chair, as he was wont, when both I was 
jthere and a yery few intimate fidends, he fell npon 
that topic which was about that time in everybody's 
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6 DE AMICITIA DIALOGUS. 

ore. Meministi enim profecto, Attice, et eo magis 
quod P. Sulpicio ntebare mnltum; quum is tribunns 
plebis capitali odio a Q. Pompeio, qui tum erat consulj 
dissideret, quocum conjunctissime et amantissimc 
vixerat, quanta esset hominum vel admiratio 'vel 
querela. Itaque tum Scssvola, quum in eam ipsam 
mentionem incidisset, exposuit nobis sermonem Lselii 
de aiihicitia, habitum ab illo secum et cum alterc 
genero C. Fannio, M. F., paucis diebus post mortem 
Africani. Ejus disputationis sententias memoriai 
mandavi ; quas hoc libro exposui arbitratu meo : 
quasi enim ipsos induxi loquentes, ne mquam et inquii 
saspius interponeretur, atque ut tamquam a prsBsen* 
tibus coram haberi sermo videretur. Quum eninJ 
S8Bpe mecum ageres, ut de amicitia scriberem aliquid 
digna mibi res quum omnium cognitione, tum nostrc*! 
familiaritate visa est. Itaque feci non invitus, ut pro* 
dessem multis rogatu tup. Sed, ut in Catone Majore. 
qui est scriptus ad te de senectute, Catonem induxi 
senem disputantem, quia nulla videbatur aptior personaj 
qu83 de illa 83tate loqueretur, quam ejus, qui et diu- 
tissime senex f uisset, et in ipsa senectute prsBter ceteros 
floruisset : sic, quum accepissemus a patribus, maxime 
memorabilem C. Leelii et P. Scipionis familiaritatem 
fuisse, idonea mihi Lselii persona visa est, quas de 
. amicitia ea ipsa dissereret, quse disputata ab eo memi- 
■** nisset Scsevola. Genus autem hoc sermonum, positum 
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DIALOGUB ON FRIENDSHIP. 



nontli. For sttrely you remember, Atticus, — and the 
cnore so becanse you were very intimate witb Pnblius 
Snlpicius, wben be, being tribune of the people was 
Bstranged by a mortal enmity from Quintus Pompeius, 
who was at that time consul, witli wbom he had lived 
most intimately and affectionately, — howigreat was the 
surprise or regret of all men. Consequently, at that 
tinae, SceBvola, when he had fallen upon that very sub- 
ject, set forth to us L8Blius's discourse on "Friendship,** 
delivered by him (i.e. LsbHus) in company with himself 
and with his other son-in-law, Caius Fannius, son of 
Marcus, a few days after the death of Africanus. Of 
that discourse I committed the sentiments to memory, 
and these in this book I have set f orth, according to 
my own judgment ; for I have, as it were, introduced 
the men themselves conversing, that the words ** say I " 
and " says he," might not be too frequently brought in, 
and that the discourse might seem to be held, as it were, 
by persons present face to face. For since you often 
pleaded with me that I should write something about 
Friendship, the subject appeared to me worthy both of 
the consideration of all, and of our acquaintance. And 
therefore I have so acted as, not unwillingly, to benefit 
many at your request. . But, as in Cato Major, which 
was written to you about Old Age, I introduced Cato as 
an aged man discussing it, because no character appeared 
to me more suitable to speak about that old age, than 
his, who had both been an old man a very long time, 
and in old age itself had been distinguished above 
others; so, since we had leamed from ottr ancestors 
that the friendship of C. LeBlius and P. Scipio was 
especially memorable, the character of LaBlius seemed 
to me suitisible to utter those very things conceming 
Friendship, which SceBvola remembered to have heen dis- 
cussed by him. Moreover, this kind of discourse, based 
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in hominum yetenim auctoritate et eoram iUnstriiim, 
plus nescio qno pacto videtnr habere gravitatis. Itaqnc 
ipse mea legens sic afficior interdnm, nt Catonem, nor 
me loqni existimem. Sed, nt tnm ad senem senex de 
senectnte, sic hoc libro ad amicnm amicissimns de 
amicitia scripsi. Tnm est Cato locntns, qno erat nemo 
fere senior temporibns illis, nemo pmdentior: nnnc 
LsBlins, et sapiens, (sic enim est babitns,) et amicitiae 
gloria excellens, de amicitia loqnitnr. Tu velim ani- 
mum a me pammper avertas, LaBlium loqni ipsum 
putes. C. Fannius et Q. Mucius ad socerum veniunt 
post mortem Africani : ab his sermo oritur ; respondet 
LsbHus, cujus tota disputatio est de amicitia, qnam 
legens tu te ipse cognosces. 

II. — ^Faknius. Sunt ista, Lseli! Nec enim melior 
vir fuit Africano quisqnam nec clarior. Sed existi- 
mare debes omnium ocnlos nnnc in te esse conjectos ; 
unum te sapientem et appellant et existimant. Tri- 
bnebatur hoc modo M. Catoni : scimns L. Attilium' 
apnd patres nostros appellatnm esse Sapientem; sed 
nterque alio quodam modo : Attilius, qnia prudens 
esse in jure civili putabatur; Cato, quia multarum 
rerum usum habebat: (multa ejus et in senatn et in 
foro vel provisa prudenter vel acta constanter vel 
responsa acute ferebantur:) propterea qnasi cogno- 
men jam habebat in senectute sapientis. Te autemi 
alio quodam modo, non solum natnra et moribusJ 
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>n the anthority of ancient meii, and thoae of distinc- 
don, seemSy I know not by what means, to have moro 
v^eight. Conseqnently, I myself , readiag my own tmV- 
Ings, am sometimes so interested that I think Cato, and 
aot mjself, is speaking. Bnt aa then Iwrote as an aged 
man to an aged man abont Old Age, so in this book I 
have written as a very great friend to a friend abont 
Friendship. Then, Cato spoke, than whom there was 
scarcely any one in those times more aged, no one moi*e 
ezperienced. Now, Ladlins, both a wise man (f or so he 
has been considered), and distingnished for the cele- 
brity of kis friendship, speaks abont IViendship. I 
conld wish that yon wonld tnm away your attention 
from me for a time and snppose L»lins himself to be 
speaking. Oains Fannins and Qnintns Mncins come to 
their father-in-law after the death of Africanns : with 
them the conversation coinmences. Lttlins replies, and 
his whole disconrse is abont Friendship, which, while 
reading, yon will recognise yonrself . 

II. — Fannius. Tour statements are true, Lcelins, for 
has any better man existed than Africanns, nor neither 
one more illnstrions. Bnt yon mnst eonsider tiiat the 
eyes of all are now directed towards yon; yon alone 
they both style and esteem a Wise Man. This title was 
bestowed jnst lately on Marcns Oato. We know that 
Lncins Attilins, in the time of onr ancestors, was styled 
a Wise Man, bnt each in a somewhat difperent way : 
Attilins, becanse he was repnted to be skilled in civil 
law ; Cato, becanse he had experience in many things. 
Many things nsed to be related of him, both i& the 
senate and the fomm, either wisely foreseen, or dili- 
gently pleaded, or cleverly answered : on that acconnt 
he had aheady in his old age as it were the snmame of 
"the Wise." Yon, however, we hnow to be wise in 
some other manner, not only by natnre and characteiv 
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verum etiam studio et doctnna esse sapientem ; ne 
sicnt vnlgns, sed nt ernditi solent appellare sapienten 
qnalem in GrsBcia neminem. Nam qni septem appel 
lantur, eos, qni ista snbtilins qnsemnt, in nnmen 
sapientinm non liabent. Atbenis nnnm accepimns, e 
enm qnidem etiam ApolHnis oracnlo sapientissimni] 
jndicatnm. Hanc esse in te sapientiam existimant, n 
omnia tna in te posita dncas, hnmanosqne casns yirtut 
inferiores putes. Itaqne ex me queBrnnt, credo iten 
ex hoc [Sceevola] quonam pacto mortem Africani 
f eras : eoqne magis, quod liis proximis Nonis, qnum iii 
hortos D. Bmti ang^ris commentandi causa, nt assolet, 
venissemns, tn non adfnisti, qui diligentissime sempier 
illum diem et illud munns solitus esses obire. 

Scj:vola. Quasmnt quidem, G. Lffili, multi, nt est i 
Fannio dictnm: sed ego id respondeo, qnod animad- 
verti, te dolorem, qnem acceperis qunm snnmii viii 
tum amicissimi morte, ferre moderate; nec potuissc 
non commoveri, nec fuisse id humanitatis tnee: quod 
antem his Nonis in coUegio nostro non adfuisses, vale- 
tndinem cansam, non masstitiam fuisse. 

LaiLius. Recte tn qnidem, ScsBvola, et vere : nec 
enim ab isto officio, quod semper nsurpavi, quum 
valerem, abduci incommodo meo debui, nec nllo casu 
arbitror hoc constanti homini posse contingere, ut ulL 
intermissio fiat officii. Tn autem, Fanni, qni, mihi tan 
tum tribui dicis, quantum ego nec agnosco nec postulo, 
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DIALOGUE ON FEIENDSHIP. 11 

out also hj youp zeal and leaming, and not as tlie vul- 
yar,but as the educated are accustomed to call "wise," 
Ln a sense in whicli tJiey call no one in Greece. For 
bhose who investigate those matters very deeply do not 
Lnclude in the number of " Wise Men, those who are 
called " The Seven." We have heard of one at Athens, 
and that he indeed was adjudged the wisest of mefi even 
by the oracle of Apollo. They think that this wisdom 
is in you, since you hold that all your happmess rests in 
yourself, and think human accidents of less considera- 
tion than virtue. And therefore they inquire of me, 
I believe also of this ScoDvola herey in what manner 
you bear the death of Africanus, and the more so, 
because on these last Nones when we had come, as is 
customary, into the gardens of D. Brutus the Augur, 
f or the purpose of practice, you were not present, who 
had been accustomed most dUigently always to observe 
that day and that duty. 

SciEVOLA. Many, indeed, enquire, Caiils LaBlius, as 
has been said by Fannius ; but I reply that which I 
have observed, viz. that the aflliction which you have 
received by the death of both a very great man and a 
very great friend, you bear with moderation, and that 
you could not but be disturbed, nor was that character- 
■iatic of your tendemess ; that, however, you were not 
present in our college at these Nones, ill health was 
the cause, not sorrow. 

L^Lius. You speak indeed correctly and truly, 
Scaevola, for neither from that duty, which I have 
always performed, when I was well, ought I to have 
been withdrawn by my own discomfort, nor do I think 
that by any chance this can happen to a man of firm 
purpose, that any Qpaission of his duty should occur. 
But yoTi, Fannius, who say that so much is attributed 
to me, which I neither acknowledge nor desire, 
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ffteiB amie^ : sed, at mihi videria, non recte judicas d 
Catone. Ant enim nemo^ qnod qnidem magis cred 
ant, si qnisqnam, ille sapiens fnit. Qnomodo, nt ali 
omittam, mortem filii tnlit ! Memineram Panllnii 
videra^ Gsdlnm : sed hi in pneris ; Cato in perfeeto { 
spectato viro. Qnamobrem cave Catoni anteponas r 
istnm qnidem ipsnm» qnem Apollo, nt ais^ sapienti^ 
»mnm jndieavit: hnjiia enim facta, illins dicta lat 
dantnr. De me antem, nt jam cnm ntroqne loqna 
sic habetote. 

III . — Ego, si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negen 
qnam id recte faciam, viderint sapientea; sed cert 
mentiar. Moveor enim tali amico orbatns, qnalis, ti 
arbitror, nemo nmquam erit; nt confirmare possnn^ 
nemo certe fnit. Sed non egeo medioina; me im 
consolor, et maxime illo solatio, quod eo errore care< 
qno amicornm deoessn plerique angi solent. Nih 
enim mali accidisse Scipioni pnto. Mihl accidit, i 
qnid accidit: snis autem incommodis graviter angj 
non amicum, sed seipsnm amantis est. Cnm illo veri 
qnis neget actum esse prasclare ? Niai enim, qnod illi 
minime pntabat, immortalitatem optare vellet, qui( 
non est adeptns, qnod homini fas esset optare P qn 
snmmam spem civinm, qnam de eo jam puero habue 
rant, continno adolescens incredibili virtute snperavit 
qui consulatum petivit numquam, factns est consn 
bis; primnm ante tempus, iterum sibi suo tempore 
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DIALOGUE ON FEIENDSHIP. 13 

bre acting in a friendly manner, bnt, as yon appear to 
ne, yon do not jndge rightly abont Cato. For either 
lo one, which indeed I rather believe, or if any one, he 
^as a wise man. How, to omit other matters, he bore 
lis Bon'8 death! I remember Panllns, 1 had seen 
Grallos ; bnt these hore bereavement in the case of boys ; 
IJato in the case of a matnre and noted man. Where- 
tore, take care to prefer to Cato not even that man 
liimself, whom ApoUo, as yon say^ adjndged the 
ivisest ; f or of the f ormer the deeds, of the latter the 
ivords are commended. Of myself, however, that I 
may now speak with each of youy iorm yonr opinion 
bhns. 

III. — ^I, if I were to deny that I am affeeted with 
regret for Scipio, how jnstly I shonld do it, let the 
wise jndge, bnt assnredly I shonld lie. For I am 
affected, being bereft of snch a friend as, as I think, no 
one eyer will be to me, as I can affirm, no one assnredly 
has been. Bnt I do not want medicine: I console 
myself, and especially with that consolation, becanse 
I am free from the delnsion by which most men, at 
the decease of their friends, are wont to be distressed. 
For I think that no evil has happened to Scipio. It 
has happened to me, if any has happened. Bnt to be 
greatlr tronbled at his own losses is chaa^acterUtio of 
one who loves, not Uis friend, bnt himself. With him, 
however, who can deny that life was spent noblyp 
For nnless, which he by no means thonght, he chose to 
wish f or immortality, what did he not obtain which it 
is lawfnl for a tnan to desire ? who, while still a yonih, 
snrpassed, by hia incredible merit, the highest expecta- 
tion of his lellow citizens, which they had reg^*ding 
him already when a boy ; who never became a candidate 
for the oonsnlship, yet was made consnl twice ; on the 
first occasion before the ueuaX time, on the second, 
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reipablicsB paene sero ; qui dnabtis urbibns eversis ini 
ihicissimis huic imperio non modo praesentia, veruu 
etiam futura bella delevit. Qnid dicam de moribni 
facillimis, de pietate in matrem, liberalitate in sorores 
bonitate in snos, justitia in omnes ? Nota sunt yobis 
Quam autem civitati carus f uerit, mssrore funeris in 
dicatum est. Quid igitur hunc paucorum annoruB 
accessio juvare potuisset? Senectus enim quamvii 
non sit gravis, ut memini Catonem anno ante, qnain 
mortuus est, mecum et cum Scipione disserere, tamen 
aufert eam viriditatem, in qua etiamnum erat •Scipio. 
Quamobrem vita quidem talis fuit vel fortnna vel 
gloria, ut nihil posset accedere. Moriendi autem sen- 
sum celeritas abstulit; quo de genere mortis difficile 
dictu est ; quid homines ' suspicentur, videtis. Hoc 
tamen vere licet dicere, P. Scipioni ex multis diebua, 
quos in vita celeberrimos laetissimosque viderit, illuni 
diem clarissimum fuisse, quum senatu dimisso domun 
reductus ad vesperum est a patribus conscriptis, populc 
Romano, sociis et Latinis, pridie quam excessit e vita ; 
ut ex tam alto dignitatis gradu ad superos videatui 
deos potius, quam ad inferos pervenisse. 

IV. — Neque enim assentior iis, qui hsec nuper disserere 
coeperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire atque 
omnia morte deleri. Plus apud me antiquorum auc- 
toritas valet, vel nostrorum majorum, qui mortuis tam 
religiosa jura tribuerunt, quod non fecissent profecto, 
si nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur, vel eorum, qui 
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DIALOGUE, ON FRIENDSHIP. 15 

i his proper age so f ar as he was concerned, almost too 
te f or the State ; who, having overthrown two cities 
ost hostile to this government, pnt an end to not only 
:esent, bnt also fntnre wars. What can I say of his 
ost affable manners, of liis dutifnl affection towards 
'^ mother, of his generosity to his sisters, of his good- 
3SS to his own, of his justice to aU ? They are known 
► you. Moreover, how dear he was to the state was 
lown by the giief at his funeral. How then could the 
idition of a few years have benefited him ? For old 
ye, although it be not painf ul, as I remember Cato 
le year before he died said in conversing with me and 
cipio, nevertheless it takes away that vigour in which 
cipio Uved even then. Wherefore his lif e indeed was 
ich, whether in fortune or reputation, that nothing 
)uld be added to it. Moreover, the suddenness of his 
3ath took away the sense of dying; of which kind of 
^ath it is difficult to speak; what men suspect you see. 
his nevertheless we certainly may say : — to P. Scipio, 
it of the many days which, most Konoured and most 
•yful, he saw in his lifetime, that day was the most 
lorious, when, after the senate was dismissed, he was 
icorted home at evening by the conscript Fathers, the 
oman people, the Allies and the Latini, the day bef ore 
3 died ; so that, from so lof ty a position of dignity, he 
5ems rather to have gone to the gods above than to 
lose below. 

IV. — For neither do I agree with those who have 
: late begun to discuss these matters, that the souls 
3rish at the same time with the bodies, and all things 
'6 destroyed by death. The authority of th'e ancients 
13 more weight with me, or of om ancestors, who 
«rarded to the dead such religious observances 
j assuredly they would not have done if they 
lought nothing affected them, or of those, who 
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in hao terra f uemnt, magnamqiie Grociam, qam nn] 
qnidem deleta est, tuno florebat, institutis et prsBcept 
snis emdierant : vel ejus, qm ApoUinis oracala sapiei 
tissimns est jndicatns, qni non tnm hoc, tnm illnd, 1 
in plerisqne, sed idem semper, Animos homirmm e& 
divmos.^ Hsquey qtmm e corpons exeesmtent, reditum i 
ccBhim pcUere optimoque et justissim^ cuique exjpe^ 
tissvmurrv, Qnod item Scipioni yidehatnr, qni qnidei 
qoasi prassagiret, pei^aucis ante mortem diebns, qnu 
et Phihis et Manilins adessent, et alii piures tnqi 
etiam, ScaBvola^ mecnm yenisses,*tridnnm disseruit i 
repnblica: cnjns dispntationis fnit extremnm fere i 
immortalitate animornm : qnae se in qniete per visii 
ex Africano andisse dicebat. Id si ita est, nt optii 
cajnsqne animns in morte facillime evolet tamqnam 
cnstodia vincnlisqne corporis ; cni censemns carsu 
ad deos faciliorem faisse, quam Scipioni? Qnocirt 
ms^rere hoc ejus eventu vereor ne invidi magis qna 
amici sit. Sin autem illa veriora, ut idem interitus i 
animorum et corpomm, nec uUus sensus maneat, \ 
nihil boni est in morte, sic certe nihil mali. Senflu eni 
amisso, fit idem, quasi natus non esset omnino ; quei 
tamen esse natnm et nos gaudemns, et hsBC civitai 
dnm ertt, IsBtabitur. Quamobrem cum illo qnideii 
nt snpra dixi, actum optime est, mecnm inoommodin 
qnem fuearat eequins, ut introieram, sic prins exr 
■ 
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lave liYed in this conntiy, and instnicted Magna GrsBcia, 
vhich now indeed is destroyed, hut at tbat time was 
Lourishing, by their principles and maxims, or of him 
vho was adjndged by the oracle of Apollo the wisest of 
rten, who tcmght, not at one time this, at another that, as 
le did in most thtngs, bnt always the same ; yiz. that the 
;onls of men are divine, and that to them, whea thej 
lave departed from the body, a retnm into heaven lies 
»pen and most speedy to all the most npright and most 
nst. And this also appeared to Scipio to be the casej 
who indeed, as if he had a presentiment, a few dajs 
>efore his death, when both Philns and Manilins were 
>re8ent, and several others, and thon also, ScsBvola, 
lad come with me, disconrsed f or three days abont the 
^tate ; and of this disconrse the end was chiefly abont 
/he immortalitj of sonls ; things which he nsed to 
lay he had leamt from Airicanns, in a vision dnring 
ileep. If this is so, that the sonls of all the best men 
i j awaj in death most easilj as it were from the im- 
msonment and bonds of the bodj; to whom do we 
udge that there has been an easier passage to the gods 
ihan to Scipio ? Wherefore, I fear that to monm, on 
icconnt of tliis his departnre, wonld be rather a mark 
d one who envied him than of a friend. Bnt if , on 
he contrarj, those staiements are more tme, that there 
s the same destmction of sonls and bodies, and that 
Lot anj conscionsness remains, as there is nothing good 
n death, so assnredlj there is nothing evil. For when 
tonsciousness is lost, the same thing happens as if 
ne had not been bom at all, still, that he was bom, 
K>th we rejoice, and this State, so long as it shall 
ast, will rejoice. Wherefore, with him indeed, as 1 
lave said before, life has ended most noblj, with me, 
aore disadvantageonsl j ; and it had been more fit that 
\f as I had entered lifefirst, so I shonld first depart out 

B 
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de vita. Sed tajnen recordatione nostrsB amicitise sie 
fmor, nt beate vixisse videar, quia cnm Scipione vix- 
erim, qnocnm mihi conjnncta cnra de repnblica et de 
privata fnit, qnocnm et domns et militia commnnis ei 
id in qno est omnis vis amicitisB, volnntatem, stndio- 
mm, sententiamm snmma consensio. Itaqne non tam 
ista me sapientisB, qnam modo Fannins commemoravit, 
fama delectat, falso prsBsertim, qnam qnod amicitiai 
nostrsB memoriam spero sempitemam f ore : idqne miLi 
eo magis est cordi, qnod ex omnibns seecnlis vix tria 
ant qnatnor nominantnr paria amicomm: qno iii 
genere sperare videor, Scipionis et LsBlii amicitian) 
notam posteritati fore. 

Fann. Istnd quidem, Laeli, ita necesse est. Sed, 
qnoniam amicitisB mentionem fecisti et snmns otiosi, 
pergratnm mihi feceris, (spero item SceBvolee) si, qnem- 
a^modnm soles de ceteris rebns, qnnm ex te qnaBmn- 
tnr, sic de amicitia dispntaris, qnid sentias, qnalem 
existimes, qnsB preecepta des. 

SciEV. Milii vero pergratnm erit: atqne, id ipsnn 
qnnm tecnm agere conarer, Fannins antevertit : qnam< 
obrem ntriqne nostrum gratnm admodnm feceris. 

V. — L^L. Ego vero non gravarer, si mihi ipse con 
fiderem: nam et preBClara res est, et snmns, nt dixil 
Fannins, otiosi. Sed qnis ego snm ? ant qnsB in me esi 
facnltas? Doctomm est ista consnetndo eaqne Gra© 
comm,nt iis ponatnr, de qno dispntent qnamvis snbitd 
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►f life. But nevertheless, I so enjoj the remembranoe 
>f our Friendsliip, that I seemed to have lived happily, 
>ecanse I have lived with Scipio, with whom was 
liared by me care hoth for public and private affairs ; 
vith whom both home and miUtary service were shared, 
md there was that in which aU the power of Friend- 
iliip consists, the highest agreement of wishes, pnrsuits 
ind sentiments, Conseqnently, that repntation for 
^isdom which Eannins nas jnst now mentioned does 
lot 80 mnch delight me, especiaUy as it is nndeserved, 
18 that I hope the memory of onr Friendship will be 
mperishable. And this is the more agreeable to me, 
^ecanse, ont of aU the ages, scarcely three or f onr pairs 
)f friends are mentioned, in which class I seem to hope 
she friendship of Scipio and LaeUns wiU be known to 
posterity. 

Fannius. That indeed, LoeUns, mnst be so. Bnt, 
iince yon have made mention of Friendship, and we 
%Te at leisnre, you wUl do me a great favour (I hope 
5c8Bvola too) if, as you are accustomed with respect 
bo other matters, when they are asked of you, so you 
wdU discourse conceming Friendship, what you thmi, 
^f what kind you conceive it to he, what rules with regard 
lo it you give. 

Sc^vOLA. It wUl indeed bo very agreeable to me, 
ind that very request, when I was essaying to plead 
jvith you, Fannius anticipated ; therefore you wiU do 
vhat 18 very agreeable to each of ns. 

V. — LiELius. I should not indeed feel unwilUng if 
[ had confidence in myself ; for both the snbject is 
rery glorious, and we are, as Fannius has said, at 
Leisure. But who am I ? or what abiUty is there in 
ue? It is a custom of the leamed, and that too of 
bhe Greeks, that a suhject be assigned them, concem- 
mg which they may dispute, however nnpremeditatedly. 
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Magnum optis est egetqne ezercitatione non parT> 
Qnamobrem, qnsB disputari de amicitia possnnt, a 
eis, censeo, petatis, qni ista profitentnr: ego vo 
liorta ritantnm possnm, nt amicifciam omnibns reb 
hnmanis anteponatis: nihil est enim tam natnn 
aptnm tam conveniens ad res vel secnndas vel adversai 
Sed hoc primnm sentio, nisi in boni» amicitiam ess 
non posse : neqne id ad vivnm reseco, nt illi, qni h« 
snbtilins dissemnt, fortasse vere, sed ad commnneo 
ntilitatem pamm: negant enim qnemqnam vimi 
bonnm esse, nisi sapientem. Sit ita sane : sed ead 
sapientiam interpretantnr, qnam adhnc mortalis neni 
est consecntns. Nos antem ea, qnae snnt in nsn vitaqi 
commnni, non ea, qnsB fingnntnr ant optantnr, spectai 
debemns. Nnmqnam ego dicam, 0. Fabricinm, "k 
Onrinm, Ti. Oomncaninm, qnos sapientes nostri major 
jndicabant, ad istomm normam f nisse sapientes. Qnai 
sibi habeant sapientiaB nomen et invidiosnm et o1 
scnrnm ; concedant, nt hi boni viri fnerint. Ne 
qnidem f acient : negabnnt id, nisi sapienti, posse co 
cedi. Agamns igitnr pingui Minerva^ nt ainnt. Qni i 
se gemnt, ita vivnnt, nt eomm probetnr fides, integritj 
seqnitas, liberalitas, nec sit in eis nlla cnpiditas, v 
libido, vel andacia, sintqne magna constantia, nt 
fnemnt, modo qnos nominavi ; hos viros bonos, nt habi 
snnt, sic etiam appellandos pntemns, qnia seqnantn 
qnantnm homines possnnt, naturam — optimam be 
vivendi dncem. Sic enim mihi perspicere videor, i 
natos esse nos, nt inter omnes esset societas qns&daQ 
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It is a great task and reqnires no little practice. 
Wherefore, what can be discussed about Friendship, 
I think you should enquire from those who profess 
those suhjects. I can only exhort you to prefer 
Friendship to all other human things, for there is 
nothing so congenial to nature, so adaptea to either 
prosperity or adversity. But in the first place I 
think this, — that, except between the good, Friendship 
cannot exist, though I do not take this very strictly, 
as those do, who discuss these things too minutely, 
perhaps correctly, but not much to the common 
advantage ; for they say that no one is a good man 
except the wise. Be it so, by all means ; but they 
understand that wisdom which hitherto no mortal has 
attained. But those things which are in practice and 
in every-day life, not those which are merely imagined 
or desired, we ought to look at. Never will I say that 
0. Fabricius, M*. Curius, Ti. Coruncanius, whom our 
ancestors adjudged wise, were wise according to the 
rule of those Stoics, Wherefore, let them keep for 
themselves a definition of Wisdom both invidious and 
nnintelligible ; let them allow that these were good 
men. They will do not even that : they will deny that 
this title can be granted except to a wise man. Let us 
act, therefore, with plain common sense, as the saying 
is. Now those who so conduct themselves, so live that 
their sincerity, honesty, justice and liberality is proved, 
and that there is not in them any avarice, or lust, or 
presumption, and that they are of great consistency 
of character, as those were whom I have just mentioned ; 
let us think that those, as they were considered, so ought 
to be called good men, because they foUow, as much as 
men can, Nature, the best guide for living well. For 
thus I seem to myself to see clearly that we were so 
bom, that between all there was a certain f ellowship ; 
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major autem, nt qnisqtie proxime accederet. Itaque 
cives potiores, qnam peregrini ; propinqni, qnam alieni: 
cnm his enim amicitiam natnra ipsa peperit ; sed ea non 
satis liabet firmitatis. Namqne lioc prsBstat amicitia 
propinqnitati, qnod ex propinqnitate benevolentia tolli 
potest, ex amicitia non potest: snblata enim beneTO 
lentia amicitiee nomen tollitnr, propinqnitatis manet. 
Qnanta antem vis amicitisB sit, ex hdc intelligi maxime 
potest, qnod ex infinita societate generis hnmani, qnam 
conciliavit ipsa natnra, ita contracta res est et addncts 
in angnstnm, nt omnis caritas ant inter dnos ant inter 
pancos jnngeretnr. 

] VI. — Est antem amicitia nibil aliud, nisi omnium 
divinarum bumanarnmqne rerum onm benevolentia e1 
. caritate summa consensio : qua quidem band scio an, 
excepta sapientia, quidquam melius homini sit a diis 
immortalibuB datum. Divitias alii prsBponunt, bonam 
alii valetudinem, alii potentiam, alii honores, mnlti 
etiam voluptates. Beluarum hoc quidem extremnm 
est : illa autem superiora caduca et incerta, posita non 

; tam in consiliis nostris, quam in fortuuBB temeritate. 
Qui autem in virtute summum bonum ponunt, preBclare 
illi quidem ; sed haec ipsa virtus amicitiam et gignei 
et continet^ nec sine virtute amicitia esse nllo pacto 
potest. Jam virtutem ex consuetudine vitsB sermon- 
isque nostri interpretemur, nec eam, ut quidam docti 
verbomm magnificentia metiamur, virosque bonos eos, 
qui habentur, numeremus, Paullos, Catones, Gallos, Sci« 
piones, Philos. His communis vita contenta est : eoi 
autem omittamus, qui omnino nusquam reperiuntnr. 
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but the greater as eacli approached nearest to anoth&r. 
Consequently, fellow-citizens are pref erable to foreign- 
ers, relations to strangers ; for with these Nature her- 
self has created Friendship, but it has not sufl&cient 
stability. For Friendship surpasses Relationship in 
this, that from Relationship kind feeling can be re- 
moved ; f rom Friendship it cannot : f or when good 
f eeling has been taken away, the name of Friendship 
is taken away, hut that of Relationship remains. How 
great, however, the power of Friendship is, can most 
fullybe understood from this, that gtarting from the 
boundless f ellowship of the human race, which Nature 
herself has cemented, it is a thing so contracted and 
reduced to a narrow range, that all afEection is a union 
between two or between a few. 

VI. — ^Now Friendship is nothing else than perfect 
agreement on all divine and human things, together 
with kindness and affection ; and, wisdom indeed being 
excepted, probably not any better gift than this has 
been given by the immortal gods to man. Some prefer 
riches, some good health, some power, some honours ; 
many even prefer hodily pleasures. This last, indeed, is 
characteristic of beasts, but those f ormer ones are perish- 
able and uncertain, dependent not so much upon our 
plans as on the fickleness of fortune. Those, however, 
who place the greatest good in virtue, teach admirably 
indeed; but this very virtue both produces and up- 
holds Friendship : nor can Friendship by any means exist 
without virtue. Now let us explain virtue from the 
ordinary custom of life and of our speech, and not, as cer- 
tain philosophers do, measure it 6ut with pomposity of 
language, and let us reckon as good men those who are 
considered such — the Paulli, the Catos, the Galli, the 
Scipios and the Philos. Ordinary life is contented with 
these. But let us omit those who are nowhere at allfound. 
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Tales igitur inter viros amicitia tantas opportnnitatfl 
habet, quantas viz qneo dicere. Principio, qni potd 
esse vita vitalisy nt ait Ennius, quae non in amici mutri 
benevolentia conquiescat? Quid dulcius, qnam ha* 
bere, quicum omnia audeas sic loqui, ut tecum ? Quis 
esset tantus fructus in prosperis rebus, nisi haberes, 
qui illis seque, ac tu ipse, gauderet ? Adversas vero 
f erre difficile esset sine eo, qui illas gravius etiam, quan 
tu, ferret. Denique ceterad res, qu8B expetuntur, op- 
portunsB sunt singulad rebus f ere singulis : diviti», ut 
utare; opes, ut colare; honores, ut laudere; volup- 
tates, ut gandeas ; valetudo, ut dolore careas et mu- 
neribus fungare corporis. Amicitia res plurimaa 
continet: quoquo te yerteris, prassto est: nullo loco 
ezcluditur : numquam intempestiva, numquam molesta 
est. Itaque non acqua, non igni ut aiunt, pluribas 
locis utimur, quam amicitia. Neque ego nunc de vul- 
gari aut de mediocri, qusB tamen ipsa et delectat et 
prodest, sed de vera et perfecta loquor, qualis ebruni, 
qui pauci nominantur, fuit. Nam et secundas res 
splendidiores facit amicitia, et adversas partiens com- 
municansque leviores. 

VII. — Quumque plnrimas et mazimas commoditates 
amicitia contineat, tum illa nimirum praestat omnibus, 
quod bonam spem prsBlucet in postemm, nec debilitazi 
animos aut cadere patitur. Verum enim amicum qui 
intuetur tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur sui 
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ALmong sacli men, therefore, Friendship has so great 
i^dvantages as I oan scarcely speak of. In the first 
place, how can there be "a life worth living," as 
Bnnins sajs, which does not repose in the reciprocal 
sroodwill of a friend? What can be pleasanter than 
bo have one with whom yoa can venture to converse 
stboat all things as you would with yourself ? What 
jrery great advantage wonld there be in prosperity, 
anless you had a friend who should rejoice in it as 
well as yourself ? It would indeed be hard to endure 
adversity without one who would bear it with more 
^rief than yourseH. Lastly, other things which are 
desired are adapted, almost each to its own special 
purposes; riches, that you may spend them ; power, 
that you may be respected ; honours, that you may be 
praised ; pleasures, that you may rejoice ; health, that 
you may be free from pain and perf orm the duties of 
the body. Friendship embraces many things ! where- 
ever thou tumest thyself she is at hand ; from no place 
is she excluded; never is she out of season, never 
troublesome. And consequently, as the proverb runs, 
we do not make use of fire and water on more occasions 
than Friendship. And I am not now speaking of the 
common or ordinary Jdnd of Friendship, wliich however, 
itself is both pleasant and profitable, but of true and 
perfect Friendship, such as was theirs a f ew of whom 
are mentioned. For Friendship makes both prosperity 
brighter and adversity lighter, by sharing and com- 
municating them, 

Vn. — And while Friendship comprises very many 
and very great advantages, it certainly also stands be- 
f ore all other things in this, that it shows forth a good 
hope for the future, and does not sufFer the spirits 
either to be crushed or sink. For he who looks upon a 
true friend, beholds, as it were, a reflection of himself . 
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Quocirca et absentes adsant et egentes abnndant — et 
imbecilli valent, et, quod difficilios dictu est, mortui 
viviLnt: tantns eos honos, memoria, desiderinm pro- 
sequitur amicorum. Ex quo illorum beata mors videtur, 
horum vita laudabilis. Quod si exemeris ex natuia 
renim benevolentiss conjunctionem, nec domus ulla 
nec urbs stare poterit ; ne agri quidem cultus permft- 
nebit. Id si minus intelligitur, quanta vis amicitis 
concordieBque sit, ex dissensionibus atque discordiis 
percipi potest. Quss enim domus tam stAbilis, quse 
tam firma civitas est, qusB non odiis atque dissidiis 
f nnditus possit everti ? Ex quo, quantum boni sit in 
amicitia, judicari pot-est. Agrigentinum quidem doctum 
quemdam virum carminibus Greecis vaticinatum femnt, 
qu89 in rerum natura totoque mundo constarent, quseqne 
moverentur, ea contrahere amicitiam, dissipare dis- 
cordiam. Atque hoc quidem omues mortales et intelli' 
gunt et re probant. Itaque, si quando aliquod officium 
exstitit amici in periculis aut adeundis aut commum 
candis, quis est, qui id non maximis efferat laudibus i 
Qui clamores tota cavea nuper in hospitis et amici mei, 
M. Pacuvii, nova fabula ! quum, ignorante rege, uter 
esset Orestes, Pylades Orestem se esse diceret, ut pro 
illo necaretur ; Orestes autem, ita ut erat, Orestem se 
esse perseveraret. Stantes plaudebant in re ficta: 
quid arbitramur in vera facturos fuisseP Facile 
indicabat ipsa natura vim suam, quum homines, 
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Wherefore, both the absent are present, and the needr 
have abnndance, and the feeble are strong, and, ;vrhich 
is har^er to be said, the dead live ; so great hononr, 
remembrance, regret of friends follows them. From 
which consideraition the de/ith of those seems blessed, 
the life of these praiseworthy. But if yon take 
away from the imiyerse tho bond of good feeling, 
neither any honse nor city will be able to stand, and 
not even will the cnltivation of the land continne. If 
this is not snfficiently nnderstood, viz. : — how great the 
power of Friendship and harmony is, it can be under- 
stood from disagreements and qnarrels. For what 
honse is so firmly established, what state so strong, that 
it cannot be destroyed completely by animosities and 
disagreements? From which conaideration, how mnch 
good there is in Friendship can be ludged. They say 
indeed that a certain leamed Agngentine man pro- 
claimed in Greek verses, that the things which existed 
together in Natnre and in the whole nniverse, and 
which were moved a^arty friendship drew (them) to- 
gether, a^ discord separated them. And this indeed 
all mortals both nnderstand and approve in fact, and 
conseqnently, if at any time, any dnty of a friend has 
been manifested in either enconntering dangers or in 
sharing them^ who is there who does not exalt it with 
the highest commendation ? What acclamations there 
were in the whole theatre lately, in the new play of 
my host and friend M. Pacnvius! When, the King 
not knowing which of the two was Orestes, Pylades 
said that he was Orestes, that he might be pnt to 
death instead of him, bnt Orestes kept on saying that 
he was Orestes, as reaUy was the case. The spectatorSf 
standing np, applanded in an imaginary event; what 
do we think they wonld have done in a real one ? Na- 
tnre herself easily showed her own power, when men 
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quod facere ipsi non possent, id recte^ fieii in altero 
jndicarent. Hactenns mihi videor, de amicitia qnid 
sentirem, potnisse dicere. Si qna praeterea snnt, 
(credo < anteln esse mnlta :) ab iis, si videbitnr, qni 
ista dispntant, qnsBritote. 

Fann. Nos antem a te potins : qnamqnam etiam ab 
istis 889pe qnaesivi et andivi non invitns eqnidem ; sed 
alind qndddam filnm orationis tnae. 

SciBV. Tnm magis id diceres, Fanni, si nnper in hortis 
Scipionis, qnnm est de repnblica dispntatnm, adfuisses. 
Qnalis tnm patronns jnstitiae fnit contra accnratam 
orationem Phili ! 

FanK. Facile id qnidem f nit, jnstitiam jnstissimo viro 
defendere. 

SciEy. Qnid amicitiam F Nonne f acile ei, qni ob eam 
snmma fide constantia jnstitiaqne servatam maximam 
gloriamceperit? 

VIII. — Ljsl. Vim hoc qnidem est afferre ! Qtud 
enim ref ert, qna me rogatione cogatis ? Cogitis oerte. 
Stndiis enim generomm preesertim in re bona, qnum 
difficile est, tnm ne seqnnm qnidem obsistere. — 
Ssepissime igitnr mihi de amicitia cogitanti maxime 
illnd cousiderandnm videri solet, nnm propter imbecil- 
litatem atqne inopiam desiderata sit amicitia, nt in 
dandis recipiendisqne meritis, qnod qnisqne minns per 
se ipse posset, id acciperet ab alio, vicissimqneredderet; 
an esset hoo qnidem proprinm amicitiaB, sed antiqnior 
et pnlchrior et magis a natura ipsa profecta alia cansa ? 
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judged tliat to be rightly done in tke case of another, 
which they themselves conld not do. Thns far I seem 
to myself to have been able to say what I thought 
aboxLt Friendship. If there are any matters besides 
(I believe, however, there are manj), enqnire of those, 
if yon please, who discnss those matters. 

Fannius. Bnt we would rather hear from yon, al- 
thongh I have also often enqoired from them, and 
heard not indeed nnwillingly; but the line of your 
discourse is something different. 

SciBVOLA. Then you would say that the more, 
Fannius, if you had been present lately in the gardens 
of Scipio, when there was a discussion about the Be- 
public. What an advocate of Justice LieUus was then 
against the elaborate speech of Philus ! 

Fannius. That indeed was easy, for the jnstest man 
to defend justice. 

SCiBVOLA. Why should I defend Friendship P Is it 
not easy for him, who, on account of having preserved 
it with the greatest fidelity, firmness and rectitude, has 
obtained the greatest honour ? 

VIII. — LiBLius. This is indeed to bring f orce against 
me. For what does it matter with what entreaty you 
urge me ? You do urge me, at any rate. For to resist 
the eamest wishes of «ny sons-in-law, especially in a 
good matter, is both difficult andnot even right. Very 
often, then, when I am thinking about Friendship, this 
especially is wont to seem worthy of consideration, viz. 
whether Friendship has been desired on account of 
weakness and poverty, so that, in giving and receiving 
benefits, what each was the less able to seeu/re by him- 
self , he should receive from another, and render it in 
retum ; or whether this indeed is incident to Friendship, 
but that there is another more ancient and more beautif ul 
cause /or it and rather proceeding from Nature herself ? 
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Amor enim, ex quo amioitia nQmmata, princeps est ad 
benevolentiam conjnngendam. Nam ntilitates qmdem 
etiam ab iis percipiuntur S8Bpe, qui simulatione aniicitiaa 
coluntur et observantur temporis causa. In amicitia 
autem nihil fictum, nihil simulatum ; et, qui^quid est, 
id yerum est et voluntarium. Quapropter a natura 
mihi videtur potius, quam ab indigentia orta amicitia, 
applicatione magis animi cum^quodam sensu amandi, 
quam cogitatione, quantum illa res utilitatis esset 
habitura. Quod quidem quale sit, etiam in bestiis qui- 
busdam animadverti potest, qusB ex se natos ita amant 
ad quoddam tempus, et ab eis ita amantur, ut facile 
earum sensus appareat. Quod in homine multo est 
evidentius : primum ex ea caritate, qusB est inter natos 
et parentes, quas dirimi nisi detestabili scelere non 
potest ; deinde, quum similis sensus exstitit amoris, si 
aliquem nacti sumus, cujus cum moribus et natura 
congruamus, quod in eo quasi lumen aliquod probi- 
tatis et virtutis perspicere videamur. Nihil est enim 
amabilius virtute ; nihil quod magis alliciat ad diligen- 
dum : quippe quum, propter vLrtutem et probitatem, 
eos etiam, quos numquam vidimus, quodam modo dili- 
gamus. Quis est, qui C. Fabricii, M'. Curii non cum 
caritate aliqua et benevolentia memoriam usurpet, 
quos numquam viderit ? Quis autem est, qui Tar- 
quinium Superbum, qui Sp. Cassium, Sp. Mselium non 
oderit ? Cum duobus ducibus de imperio in Italia de- 
certatum est, Pyn^ho et Hannibale : ab altero propter 
probitatem ejus non uimis alienos animos habemus, 
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Por Love, f rom which Friendship has derived its name, 
LS the principal means f or cementing good f eeling. For 
advantages are indeed often derived even from those 
who are courted and respected, under the pretence of 
Friendship, for the sake of a temporary purpose. 
In Friendship, however, nothing is nnreal, nothing 
simnlated, and whatever feeling exists, it is real and 
sineere. And therefore, Friendship seems to me to 
have sprung rather from Nature thiEin f rom indigence, 
from an inclination of the mind, accompanied hy a cer- 
tain sense of afPection, rather than from the calcula- 
tion how much advantage it would involve. Of what 
kind indeed this is can he observed even in certain 
beasts, which so love their young up to a certain time, 
and are so loved by them, that their afEection is easily 
apparent. And this is much more evident in the case 
of man ; firstly from that affection which exists between 
children and their parents, cmd which cannot be de- 
stroyed except by abominable wickedness; and then, 
when a similar feeling of affection has arisen, if we 
have met with any one with whose character and dis- 
position we agree, because we seem to observe in him, 
as it were,'a certain brilliancy of uprightness and virtue. 
For nothing is more loveable than virtue ; there is no- 
thing which more entices to love; inasmuch as, on 
account of tJieir virtue and uprightness, we love, in a 
certain manner, even those whom we have never seen. 
Who is there who does not cherish with some affection 
and kind feeling, the memory of Caius Fabricius and 
Manius Curius whom he has never seen ? Who, more- 
over, is there that does not hate Tarquin the Proud, who 
that does not hate Sp. Cassius and Sp. MaBlius ? There 
was a struggle f or empire in Italy with two leaders, Pyr- 
rhus and Hannibal ; f rom the one, on account of his 
uprightness, we have minds not very much estranged; 
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alterum propter crudelitatem semper hsdc civitas 
oderit. 

IX. — Quod si tanta vis probitatis est, ut «am vel in 
eis, qnos nnmqnam vidimns, vel, qnod majns est, in 
hoste etiam diligamns : quid miram, si animi hominim 
moveantnr, qnum eornm, qnibnscnm nsn conjnncti esse 
possnnt, virtutem et bonitatem perspicere videantarr 
Qnamqnam confirmatnr amor et beneficio accepto et 
stndio perspecto et consnetndine adjnncta ; qnibm 
rebns ad illnm primnm motnm animi et amoris ad- 
hibitis, admirabilis qnsedam exardescit benevolentis 
magnitndo. Quam si qui putant ab imbecillitate pro 
ficisci, ut sit, per quem quisque assequatur, quod desi* 
deret ; humilem sane relinquunt et minime generosum 
ut ita dicam, ortum amicitisB, quam ex inopia atqne 
indigentia natam volunt. Quod si ita esset : ut qnisqne 
minimum in se esse arbitraretnr, ita ad amicitiam esset 
aptissimus : quod longe secus est. IJt enim quisque sibi 
plurimum confidit, et ut quisqne maxime virtute et 
sapientia sic munitus est, ut nuUo egeat suaque omim 
in se ipso posita judicet : ita in amicitiis expetendii 
colendisque maxime excellit. Quid eniin ? Africanns 
indigens mei ? Minime hercle ! ac ne ego quidem illius: 
sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis ejus, ille vicissio 
opinione f ortasse nonnnlla, quam de meis moribus habe' 
bat, me dilexit ; auxit benevolentiam consuetudo. Sed 
quamquam utilitates mult» et magn» consecute sunt, 
Qon sunfc tamen ab eiirum spe causaD dih'gendi profecta 
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be other, because of his crnelty, this State will ever 
ate. 

IX. — ^But if the power of uprightness is so great 
bat we love it, either in those whom we have never 
een,' or, which is a greater mattery even in an enemy, 
rhat wonder is it if the afEections of men are awakened, 
rhen they seem to see thoroughly the virtue and good- 
ess of those with whom . they can be associated in 
atimacy. And yet love is strengthened, both by kind- 
ess received, and by sympathy discovered, and by 
lose intimacy; for when these things have been ap- 
ilied to that first emotion^ of . the mind and afEection, 
, certain wonderfuTamount of benevolence is kindled. 
Lnd if any think that this arises from weakness, in 
rder that there may be some one^ through whom every 
ne may obtain what he desires, they leave us truly a 
aean, and so to say, by no means dignified origin of 
'Yiendship, which they understand to have sprung 
rom want and indigence. But if this were so, in 
Toportion as each one thought there was the least 
esource in himself , in the same degree he would be the 
lost suited f or Friendship ; which is fai' f rom being the 
ase. ' For according as each man trusts most in himself , 
nd as each one is thus fortified most by virtue and 
risdom, so that ho stands in need of no one, and judges 
hiat all his resources are seated in himself, so he espe- 
lally excels in acquiring and cultivating Friendships. 
'or why not ? Wa^ Af ricanus in need of me ? No, by 
[ercules ! And not even was 1 in need of him ; but I 
wed him, through a certain admiration of his virtue ; 
e, in tum, • loved me, perhaps f or some good opinion 
hich he had of my character. Acquaintance increased 
le kindly feeling. But aJthough many and great advan- 
iges have followed, nevertheless,the causes of our loving 
le another did not arise from the expectation of them. 

c 
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Ut enim benefici liberalesque sumTis, non ut exigainQ 
gratiam, (neque enim beneficium feneramur, sed natnn 
propensi ad liberalitatem sumus :) sic amicitiam noi 
spe mercedis adducti, sed quod omnis ejus fructus ii 
ipso amore inest, expetendam putamus. At ii, qn 
pecudum ritu ad voluptatem omnia ref erunt, longe dii 
sentiunt: nec mirum. Nihil enim altum, nihil mag 
nificum ac divinum suspicere possunt, qui suas omiM 
cogitationes abjecerunt in rem tam humilem tamqn 
contemptam. Quamobrem hos quidem ab hoc sermoii 
removeamus : ipsi autem intelligamus natura gigi 
sensum diligendi et benevolentiaB caritatem facta sij 
nificatione probitatis ; quam qui appetiverunt, applicai 
sese et propius admovent, ut et usu ejus, quem diliga 
cceperunt, fruantur et moribus, sintque pares in amo: 
et eequales propensioresque ad bene merendum, qnai 
ad reposcendixm. Atque heec inter eos fit honesta cei 
tatio. Sic et utilitates ex amicitia maximsB capientn 
et erit ejus ortus a natura, quam ab imbecillitate, i 
gravior et verior. Nam si utilitas amicitias congli 
tinaret, eadem commutata dissolveret. Sed quia natuJ 
mutari non potest, idcirco verse amicitieB sempitera 
sunt. — Ortum (^ipdem amicitise videtis, nisi quid i 
hsBC forte vxdtis, 

Fann. Tu vero perge, Laeli ! pro hoc enim, (\ 
minor est natu, meo jure respondeo. 

SciEV. Becte tu quidem. Quamobrem audiamus. 
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""or as we are beneficent and liberal, not in order 
hat we may obtain gratitude, (for we do not trade 
D. benefits, but are by natnre inclined to liberality) 
leing tbns attracted, not by the hope of reward, bnt 
^ecanse all its fruit is inberent in afEection itself, we 
hink Friendship ought to be soughtj But those who, 
i,f ter the manner of brute beasts, refer everything to 
)leasure, diff er widely from me ; and no wonder ; f or 
,hey can look up to nothing exalted, nothing noble and 
livine, who have squandered all their own reasonings 
m a subject so mean and contemptible. And there- 
■ore, let us indeed exclude these persons from this dis- 
sourse ; but let us ou xselves under stand that the senti- 
nent of love and the kindness of ^good f eeling are bom 
)f nature, when indication of goodness has been given ; 
md those who have attained to this proof of sincerity 
ittach themselves and draw nearer to one anotTier, so_, 
/h at they ^ m a y e njoy .both^intercourse with him whoii^ 
ihey have begun to love, and his character, and be equal 
n afFection, and equal in position, and more disposed 
lo confer favours than to demand a return. And this 
jecomes a noble rivalry between them, Thus, both the 
jreatest advantages will be received from Friendship, 
ind its origin f rom Nature will be both more dignified 
ind more true than it would be from weakness. For if 
nterest cemented friendships, it also, when changed, 
vould dissolve them, But since Nature cannot be 
iltered, therefore true friendships are lasting. You 
)erceive now indeed the origin of Friendship, unless 
rou wish, perchance, to add something to this. 

Fannius. Nay, Leelius, go on; since for this man 
vho is younger than J, I answer on my own au- 
hority. 

SciEVOLA. You a^t quite rightly; wherefore let us 
isten. 
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X. — JjML, Audite ergo, optimi viri, ea, qu89 seepis 
sime inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebantur 
quamquam ille quidem nihil difficilius esse dicebat 
quam amicitiam usque ad extremum vitse permanere 
Nam vel, ut non idem expediret, incidere ssepe ; vel, u 
de republica non idem sentiretur : mutari etiam more 
bominum saepe dicebat, alias adversis rebus, alias aetai 
ingravescente. Atque earum rerum exemplum ex simi 
litudine capiebat ineuntis eetatis, quod summi puerornu 
amores saepe una cum praetexta ponerentur ; sin auten 
ad adolescentiam perduxissent, dirimi tamen interduiE 
contentione vel uxoriee conditionis vel commodi alicujiu 
quod idem adipisci uterque non posset. Quod si qv 
longius in amicitia provecti essent, tamen saepe labe 
factari, si in honoris contentionem incidissent : pestei 
enim majorem esse nullam in amicitiis, quam in pl 
que pecuniae cupiditatem, in optimis quibusque hom 
certamen et gloriae ; ex quo inimicitias maximas sa| 
inter amicissimos exstitisae. Magna enim dissidia/ 
plerumque justa nasci, quum aliquid ab amicis, qm 
rectum non esset, postularetur, ut aut libidinis minifll 
aut adjutores essent ad injuriam. Quod qui recusarel 
quamvis honeste id facerent, jus tamen amicitiae dei 
rere arguerentur ab iis, quibus obsequi noUent ; ij 
autem, qui quidvis ab amico auderent postuli 
postulatione ipsa profiteri, omnia se amici ca 
case facturos. Eorum querela inveteratas non m( 
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X. — ^Ljilids. Listen, then, most exeellent men, to 
tliose things whicli nsed very often to be discussed about 
Friendship between me aaid Scipio ; although, indeed, 
he used to say that nothing was more difficult than 
that a Friendship should last right on to the end of 
life. For either it often happened that the same thing 
was not advantageous to hoth^ or that th^ same thing was 
not thought hy them about the ^tate : he used of ten 
to say that the dispositions of men were also changed : 
sometimes by adversity, sometimes as old age became 
burdensome. And he used to take an example of these 
things from the.analogy of early life, because the 
highest afEections of boys were often laid aside at the 
same time with iheir preetexta; but that if theycontinued 
their affectlons to manhood, yet they were, nevertheless, 
sometimes severed, either by rivalry in courtship, or 
some other interest, which both could not equally secure. 
But if some advanced farther in Friendship, it was, never- 
theless, of ten shattered, if they f ell into competition for 
some puhlic honour, for there was no greater bane in 
Friendships, than the desire for money in most men^ 
and in all the best the struggle for honour and glory, 
from which the bitterest hatreds had often arisen 
among the greatest friends. \ For great disagreements, 
and generally just ones arose, when something was de- 
caanded from friends which was not right: viz. that, 
fchey should be either the ministers of lust, or 
Eibettors in injustice. And those who refused thifl, al- 
fchough they did it from a good motive, were yet accused 
^f neglecting the claim of Friendship by those whom 
bhey were unwilling to oblige. Those, however, who 
ventured to demand anything they pleased f rom a friend, 
by that very demand professed that they themselves 
would do everything for the sake of a friend. By 
bhe complaint of these men, not only were very old 
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familiaritates extingui solere, sed etiam odia gigni 
sempiterna. Hsbc ita multa, quasi fata, impendeit 
amicitiis, ut omnia subterfugere non modo sapientis, 
sed etiam felicitatis diceret sibi videri. 

XI. — Quamobrem id primum videamus, si placet, 
quatenus amor in amicitia progredi debeat. ' Num, s 
Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam anni 
illi cum Coriolano debuere ? Num Viscellinum amici 
regnum appetentem, num Sp. Msalium debuerunl 
juvare? Ti. quidem Graccbum, rempublicam vexaiJ 
tem, a Q. Tuberone 89qualibusque amicis derelictui 
videbamus. At C. Blossius Cumanus, hospes familii 
vestrse, ScsBvola, quum ad me, qui aderam Laenati e 
Bupilio consulibus in consilio, deprecatum venissel 
hanc, ut sibi ignoscerem, causam afferebat, quod tani 
Ti. Gracchum fecisset, ut, quidquid ille vellet, sii 
faciendum putaret. Tum ego, Etiamne^ si te in Ca/» 
tolium faces ferre vellet ? " Numquam^ inquit, voluis» 
id quidem»*' 8ed si vohdsset, ^^ paruissem,'* Videti 
quam nef aria vox. Et hercle ita f ecit ; vel plus etian 
quam dixit : non enim paruit ille Ti. Gracchi temeritai 
sed preefuit ; nec se comitem illius furoris, sed duce 
praebuit. Itaque hac amentia, quaestione nova pertd 
ritus, in Asiam profugit, ad hostes se contulit, poeoi 
reipublicae graves justasque persolvit. NuUa est igiti 
excusatio peccati, si amici causa peccaveris. Nai 
quum conciliatrix amicitise virtutis opinio fuerit, di 
ficile est amicitiam manere^ si a virtute defeceii 
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Priendships wont to be extinguished, but also lasting 
liatreds to be engendered. So many of these things, 
like fatalities, threaten Friendships, that he nsed to say, 
bhat to escape them all seemed to him to be an indication, 
U,ofc only of wisdom, but also of good fortune. 

XI. — Theref ore, let us first see this, if you please, 
bow far affection ought to go in Friendship. If Corio- 
lanus had friends, ought they to have borne arms against 
tUeir native country with Coriolanus ? Ought his friends 
to have assisted Viscellinus when he was grasping kingly 
power ? Onght they to have aasiatfid JSpurins Maeilins ? 
We saw, indeed, Tiberius Gracchus, when he was 
fcroubling the state, deserted by Quintus Tubero and 
other contemporaries, who were his friends. But Caius 
Blossius, of Cumse, the friend of your family, Scsevola, 
when he came to me, when I was assisting the consuls 
Laenas and Rupilius in their deliberations, to sue for 
pardon, brought f orward this plea that I should pardon 
him — that he esteemed Tiberius Gracchus so highly, that 
he thought he ought to do whatever he wished. Then 
said I, " What ! even if he wished you to set fire to the 
Capitol ? " " Never," he says, " would he have wished 
fchat indeed." " But if he had wished it ? " " I should 
have obeyed." You see what an impious sentiment. 
And, by Hercules, he did so, or even more than he said, 
for he did not foUow the rashness of Tiberius Gracchus, 
but guided it, And he showed himself not the com- 
panion of his madness, but its leader ; and, consequently, 
through this infatuation, terrified by a fresh trial, he 
fled into Asia Minor, betook himself to our enemies, and 
paid heavy and deserved penalties to the state. It is 
theref ore no excuse f or a crime if you sin f or the sake 
of a friend. For since an opinion as to your friend^s 
virtue was the cause of the friendship, it is difficult for 
the friendship to remain, if you decline from virtue. 
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Quod si rectiuu statnerimus, vel concedere axnicis, qnid- 
qxiid velint, vel impetrare ab iis, qnidquid velimus ; per- 
fecta quidem sapientia simus, si uihil habeat res vitii: 
sed loquimur de iis amicis, qui ante oculos STint, qntf 
vidimus, aut de quibus memoriam accepimus, quos noTi: 
vita communis. Ex hoc numero nobis exempla su^ 
menda sunt, et eorum quidem maxime, qui ad sapien 
tiam proxime accedunt. Videmus Papum -^milium C 
Luscino familiarem fuisse, (sic a patribus accepimns. 
bis una consules, coUegas in censnxa : tum et cnm ii 
et inter se conjunctissimos ftdsse M'. Cui*ium et T 
Coruncanium memorise proditum est. Igitur ne.sus 
picari quidem possumus, quemquam horum ab amio 
quidpiam contendisse, quod contra fidem, contra jiL( 
jurandum, contra rempublicam esset. Ni^m boc qni 
dem in talibus viris quid attinet dicere, si contendisstt 
impetraturum non fuisse? quum illi sanctissimi vii 
fuerint, 8Dque autem nefas sit, tale aliquid et facen 
rogatum et rogare. At vero Ti. Gracchum sequebanU 
C. Carbo, C. Cato, et minime tunc quidem Caius fr&U: 
nunc idem acerrimus. 
I XII. — Haec igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neqiii 
, rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis eni: 
! excusatio est et minime accipienda quum in ceter 
, peccatis, tum si quis contra rempublicam se amii 

• causa fecisse fateatur. Etenim eo loco, Fanni t 

• Scsdvola, locati sumus, ut nos longe prospicere oportea 
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Bnt if we resolve that it is right, either to grant to mr 
friends whatever they may wish, or to obtain f rom them 
whatever we may wish, we shonld indeed be men of 
^erf ect wisdom if the thing has no mischief in it. Bnt 
we are speaking about those f riends, who are bef ore our 
eyes, whom we have seen, or conceming whom we have 
received tradition, whom common life is acquainted 
with. From this number we must take our examples, 
and especially indeed those who approach nearest to 
wisdomj We see that Papus ^nulius was intimate 
with Caius Luscinus (so we have learnt from our fore- 
fathers), that they were twice consuls at the same time. 
and coUeagues in the censorship : it has been handed 
down to memory, that at that time, both with them and 
with one another, Manius Curius and Tiberius Corun- 
canius were most intimate. ] Therefore we cannot even 
suspect, that any one of TtEese men demanded anything 
whatever from his friend which was opposed to hiti 
honour, to his' oa,th, or to' the state. For what need is 
there for me to say this indeed, with regard to such 
men, that if one of them had demanded i7, he would not 
have obtained it, since they were most honourable men, 
while it is equally an impiety both to do any such a 
thing when asked, and to ask it. But yet Caius Carbo 
and Caius Cato followed Tiberius Gracchus; and at 
that time, indeed, Caius, his brother, by no means did 
sOy but now he does most energetically-1 

XII. — Let this law therefore in Friendship be strictly 
established, that we neither demand dishonourable 
things, nor do them when asked. For the excuse is dis- 
gracef ul, and by no means to be accepted, both in the 
case of other offences, and especially if any one con- 
f esses that he has acted against the state f or the sake of 
his friend. For we have been placed in such a position, 
Fannius and Scsevola, that we ought to foresee afar ofE 
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' f aturos casus reipublicoB. Deflexit enim jam aliquan- 
tulum de spatio curriculoque consuetudo majorum. Ti. 
Oracchus regnum occupare conatus est; vel vegnsmt 
iaquidem paucos menses. j Num quid simile populns 
Romanus aiidiferat aut viderat ? Hunc etiam x>o^ 
mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid in P. Scipione 
effecerint, sine lacrimis non queo dicere. Nam Car- 
bonem, quoquo modo potuimus, propter recentem 
poenam Ti. Gracclii sustinuimus. De G. Graccbi atLtem 

I tribunatu quid exspectem, non libet augurari. Sei^pil 
deinde res, qusB proclivius ad pemiciem, quum semel 
coepit, labitur. Videtis, in tabella jam ante quanta sii 
facta labes primo Gabinia lege, biennio autem post 
Gassia. Videre jam videor populum a senatu dis- 
junctum, multitudinisque arbitrio res maximas agi. 
Plures enim discent quemadmodum haBC fiant, qnam 
quemadmodum his resistatur.^ Quorsum hsBC ? Qnia 
sine sociis nemo quidquam tale conatur. Prascipiendnni 
est igitur bonis, ut, si in ejusmodi amicitias ig^ari casu 
aliquo inciderint, ne existiment ita se alligatos, nt ab 
amicis in re publica peccantibus non discedant : im- 
probis autem poena statuenda est : nec vero minor iis, 
qui sei^uti erunt alterum, quam iis, qui ipsi fuerint 
impietatis duces. Quis clarior in GraDcia Themistoclel' 
quis potentior? Qui quum imperator bello Persico 
servitute Graeciam liberasset propterque invidiam io 
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f uture calamities of 3re <itrta, Por the cnstom of mr 
ancestora has already somewhat swer^ed^&Mm iU coarse 
aiid career. Tiberius GracchTis endeavoured to gi w ni 
kingly power, or rathery he even reigned a few months. 
Had the Roman people ever heard or seen anything like 
it? I cannot mention, withont tears, what hU friends 
and relations who followed this waw, even since his 
death, have done, with regard to P. Scipio. For we 
withstood Carbo, in whatever way we conld, on acconnt 
of the recent punishment of T. Gracchus. With regard 
to the tribuneship of C. Gracchus, however, what I 
anticipate I am not disposed to forebode. In the next 
place, a movement is creeping on, which glides more 
swiftly to destruction when it has once begun. You 
see, in the ballot already beforehand, what great mis- 
chief has been done ; first, by the Gabinian Law, and 
two years afterwards by the Cassian. Already I seem 
to behold the people separated from the senate, and 
the most important matters managed by the will of the 
multitude. For more men will leam how these things 
come to pass, than how they can be resisted. To what 
end do I speak thus P Because without associates no 
one attempts anything of the sort. We must instruct 
good men, therefore, that, if they should unawares fall 
by any chance into Friendships of such a sort, not to 
consider themselves bound in such a way, that they 
may not depart from their friends when they do wrong 
with respect to the state. For the unprincipled, how- 
ever, punishment ought to be enacted, and, in truth, a 
not less one for those who have followed another, than 
for those who have themselves been the leaders in 
ipapiety. Who was more distinguished in Greece 
thau Themistocles ? Who more powerf ul ? Who, 
when, as commander in the Persian war he had freed 
Greece from subjection, and through jealousy had been 
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exsilium missus esset, ingratsB patrisB injuriam nor 
tulit, quam ferre debuit. Fecit idem, quod xx annis 
ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. His adjutor contra 
patriam inventus est nemo : itaque mortem sibi uterqTie 
conscivit^ Quare talis ifnproborum consensio non modo 
excusatione amicitisB tegenda non est, sed potius onrni 
supplicio vindicanda, ut ne quis [sibi] concessum putet, 
amicum vel bellum patrise inferentem sequi. Quod 
quidem, ut res coeplt ire, haud scio, an aliquando 
futurum sit. Mibi autem non minori curoB est, qualis 
respublica post mortem meam futura sit, quam quaHs 
hodie sit. 

' 'XIII. — HsBC igitur prima lex amicitieB sanciatur, ut 
ab amicis bonesta petamus ; amicorum causa honesti 
faciamus ; ne exspectemus quidem, dum rogemur: 
studium semper adsit, cunctatip absit ; consilium verc 
dare gaudeamuB libere. Plurimum in amicitia ami- 
corum bene suadentium valeat auctoritas, eaque et 
adhibeatur ad monendum non modo aperte, sed etiain 
acriter, si res postulabit ; et adhibitjB pareatur. Nas 
^uibusdam, quos audio sapientes habitos in Greecia. 
placuisse opinor mirabilia qusedam: (sed mhil est. 
quod illi non persequantur suis argutiis:) partini 
fugiendas esse nimias amicitias, ne necesse sit uniun 
sollicitum esse pro pluribus : satis superque esse suariiBi 
cuiquererum; alienis nimis implicari molestum esse: 
Gommodissimum esse, quam laxissimas habenas haT^ere 
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sent into exile, did not endnre the injnstice of his nn-» 
gratefnl conntry, wliich he onght to have endnred. He 
did the same thing, which twenty years previonsly 
Coriolanns had done among ns. No one was fonnd as a 
helper to these men against their conntry, and so each. 
of them committed snicide. Therefore, snch a.n agree- 
ment of nnprincipled men onght not only not to be 
protected by the excnse of Friendship, bnt rather 
visited with every pnnishment, that no one may think 
it permitted him to foUow even a friend when making 
war on his conntry. Bnt this, indeed, as matters begin 
to tend, I rather think will some day happen. To me, 
however, it is not a less matter of anxiety, of what 
character the state will become after my death, than 
what it is to-day. 

XIII. — Let this then be established as the first law 
of Priendship, viz. that we seek hononrable things from 
our f riends ; and that we do hononrable things f or the 
sake of our f riends ; that we do not indeed delay nntil 
we are asked ; that zeal be ever present, that hesitation 
be absent ; bnt that tve delight to give advice freely. 
Especially in Friendship let the inflnence of friends who 
give good advice, have weight, and let it both be em- 
ployed for waming, not only openly, bnt also sharply, 
if the occasion shall demand ; and let it be obeyed 
when thu8 employed. For by some men, who, I hear, 
have been considered wise in Greece, I think strange 
uotlons have been approved : (bnt there is nothing 
which they do not follow with their own snbtlety,) 
in part that too close friendships shonld be avoided, 
that it be not necessary that one shonld be anxions 
for many ; that each man has enongh and more than 
mough of his own affairs ; that to be too mnch mixed 
np with other persons' concems is tronblesome ; that it is 
most convenient to hold as loosely as possible the reins 
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amicitisd : quas vel adducas, quum velis, vel remittas. 
Caput enim esse ad beate vivendum securitatem ; qua 
fnii non possit animus, si tamquam parturiat unus pro 
pluribus. Alios autem dicere aiunt multo etiam in- 
humanius, (quem locum breviter perstrinxi paullo 
ante :) prsBsidii adjumentique causa, non benevolentise 
neque caritatis, amicitias esse expetendas. Itaque, ut 
quisque minimum firmitatis babeat minimumque 
virium, ita amicitias appetere maxime. Ex eo fieri, 
ut mulierculsB niagis amicitiarum prs^sidia quaerant, 
quam viri, et inopes, quam opulenti et calamitosi, quam 
beati. O preeclaram sapientiam! Solem enim e 
mundo toUere videntur, qui amicitiam e vita toUunt : 
qua nihil a diis immortalibus melius habemus, nihil 
jucundius. Qu8b est enim ista securitas ? Spec:*e 
quidem blanda, sed reapse multis IocIb repudianda. 
Neque enim est consentaneum, uUam honestam rem 
actionemve, ne soUicitus sis, aut non suscipere aut 
susceptam deponere. Quod si curam fugimus, virtus 
fugienda est, quee necesse est cum aliqua cura res 
sibi contrarias aspemetur atque oderit ; ut bonitas 
malitiam, temperantia libidinem, ignaviam fortitndo. 
Itaque videas rebus injustis justos maxime dolere, 
imbellibas fortes, flagitiosis modestos. Ergo hoc pro- 
prium est animi bene constituti, et laetari bonis rebus | 
et dolere contrariis. Quamobrem si cadit in sapientem 
animi dolor; (qui profecto cadit, nisi ex ejus animo 
exstirpatam humanitatem arbitramur :) quae causa est, 
cur amicitiam funditus tollamus e vita» ne aliquas 
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of Friendsliip, wliicli you can either tighten, when you 
wish, or slacken. For that freedom from care is the 
chief thing towards living happily, which the mind can- 
not enjoy if one man is, as it were, in labour for many. 
But they say that others affirm even much more unfeel- 
ingly (a topic which I briefly touched upon a short time 
ago), that Friendships should be sought for the sake 
of protection and assistance, not of good feeling and 
afEection ; consequently, the less strength of character, 
and the less of resources a man has, the more he seeks 
Friendships. From this it comes to pass that feeble 
women seek the protection of Friendships more than 
men, and thfe poor men, the sick, and the unfortunate, 
rather than the happy. O surpassing Wisdom ! For 
they seem to banish the sun from the universe who 
banish Friendship from life, than which we receive 
nothing better f rom the immortal gods, nothing more 
pleasant. For what is that freedom from care_? 
Pleasant indeed in appearance, but in reality to be 
rejected on many points. For it is not even becoming 
either not to undertake any honest business or action, 
lest you should be troubled, or to lay it aside when 
undertaken. For if we intend to avoid care, we must flee 
f rom Virtue, which necessarily, with some care, despises 
and hates things opposed to herself ; as goodness de- 
spises and ahhors wickedness ; temperance,lust ; bravery, 
cowardioe. Thus you may see just men grieving 
most at unjust deeds, brave men at cowardly ones, 
modest men at disgraceful ones. This then is character- 
istic of a well constituted mind, viz. both to rejoice at 
g^ood things and to grieve at the contrary. Therefore, 
if grief of mind falls to the wise man (which falls to 
him undoubtedly, unless we suppose human feeling 
eradicated from his mind), what is the reason why we 
ent rely banish Friendship from life, lest we should 
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propter eam suscipiamus molestias? Qoid enim in* 
terest, motu animi sublato, non dico inter hominem 
et pecudem, sed inter hominem et saxum aut truncuin 
aut quidvis generis ejusdem? Neque enim sunt iati 
audiendi, qui virtutem duram et quasi f erream quamdam 
volunt : qu8B quidem est quum multis in rebus, tum in 
amicitia tenera atque tractabilis, ut et bonis amici 
quasi diffundatur et incommodis contrahatur. Quam- 
obrem angor iste qui pro amico ssspe capiendus est, 
non tantum valet, ut toUat e vita amicitiam ; non plus, 
quam ut virtutes, quia nonnuUas curas et molestias 
afferunt, repudientur. 

XIV. — Quum autem contrabat amicitiam, ut supn 
dixi, si qua significatio virtutis eluceat, ad quam se 
similis animus applicet et adjungat : id quum contingit, 
amor exoriatur necesse est. Quid enim tam absurdum, 
quam delectari multis inanibus rebus, ut honore, ut 
gloria, ut oedificio, ut vestitu cultuque corporis ; animo 
autem virtute praedito, eo, qui vel amare, vel, ut it» 
dicam, redamare possit, non admodum delectari ? Nihil 
est enim remuneratione benevolentieB, nihil vicissitudine 
studiorum officiorumque jucundius. ^Quod si etiam 
Ulud addimus, quod recte addi potest, nihil esse, qnod 
ad se rem ullam tam alliciat et tam attrahat, quam ad 
amicitiam similitudo ; concedetur prof ecto verum esse, 
ut bonos boni diligant, adsciscantque sibi quasi pro- 
pinquitate conjunctos atque natura. Nihil est enim 
appetentius similium sui, nihil rapacius, quam natnra. 
jQuamobrem hoc quidem, Fanni, et ScaBvola, cbnstat, nt 
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imdergo some trouble on account of it ? For what is 
lihe diiference, if the emotions of the soul are taken 
iway, I say not between a man and a beast, but between 
I. man and a rock, or a trunk of a tree, or anything of 
bhe same sort ? For those are not to be listened to who 
iesire a kind of virtue that is hard and, as it were, 
steeled, which is indeed, both in many things, and 
especially in Friendship, gentle and yielding, so that it 
is both expanded, as it were, by the prosperity of a 
friend, and contracted by his misfortunes. Conse- 
quently, that anxiety which must often be felt for a 
friend, is not strong enough to take away Friendship 
from lif e, any more than that virtues, because they bring 
with them some cares and troubles, should be repudiated. 
XIV. — Since however it cements Friendship, as I 
have said above, if any indication of virtue is mani- 
fested to which a similar disposition may attach and 
unite itself, when that happens, it is necessary that 
affection should arise. For what is so absurd as to be 
delighted with many unreal things, as honour, as glory, 
as a building, as the clothing and adornment of the 
body ; but not to be greatly delighted with a mind 
endued with virtue, with one which can either love, or, 
as I may say, love in retum ? For nothing is more 
delightful than the reward of benevolence, nothing 
more pleasant than the interchange of kind f eelings and 
good offices. And if we also add this, which can rightly 
be added, that there is nothing which so allures and so 
attracts to itself any other thing as congeniality of senti- 
ment allures to Friendship, it will be conceded at once 
that it is true that the good love the good, and attach 
them to themselves, as though connected by relation- 
ship and Natxire. For nothing is more desirous of things 
like itself, nothing more greedy than Nature^i Where- 
fore this indeed, Fannius and SceBvola, is agreed, as I 
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opinor, bonis inter bonos qnasi necessariam benevolen- 
tiam esse : qui est amicitiae fons a natnra constitntns. 
Sed eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudinem pertinet. 
Non est enim inhamana yirtus neqne immunis neqne 
snperba: qnsB etiam populos nniversos tneri, eisqne 
optime consulere soleat ; quod non faceret prof ecto, i 
a caritate vulgi abhorreret. ^tque etiam mihi qmdem 
videntur, qui utilitatis causa fingunt amicitias, ama* 
bilissimum nodum amicitisB toUere. Non enim tan 
utilitas parta per amicum, quam amici amor ipse de> 
lectat ; tumque illud fit, quod ab amico est prof ectnni 
jucundum, si cum studio est prof ectum : tantumqne 
abest, ut amicitisB propter indigentiam colantur, ut ii 
qui opibus et copiis maximeque virtute praediti, in qna 
plurimum est prsBsidii, minime alterius indigeant, 
liberalissimi sint et beneficentissimi. Atque haud scio. 
an ne opus sit quidem, nihil umquam omnino deesse 
amicis. Ubi enim studia nostra viguissent, si niuii- 
quam consilio, numquam opera nostra, nec domi nec 
militisB, Scipio eguisset ? Non igitur utilitatem ami- 
citia, sed utilitas amicitiam consecuta est. 

XV. — Non ergo erunt homines deliciis diffluentes 
audiendi, si quando de amicitia, quam nec usu nec 
ratione habent cognitam, disputabunt. Nam quis est 
pro detan. fidem atque hominum ! qui velit, ut neqne 
diligat quemquam, nec ipse ab uUo diligatur, circnm- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in omnium rerum abuii- 
dantia vivere ? Hbbc est enim tyrannorum vita, in qua 
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STippose, tliat among good mew benevolence towards the 
good is, as it were, essential ; and this has been consti- 
tuted by Nature the f ountain-head of Friendship. But 
the same goodness also belongs to a number of jpeople, 
For virtue is not unfeeling, nor regardless of obliga- 
tions, nor haughty, since she is accustomed to protect 
even whole nations and consult their best interests, 
. which she would assuredly not do, if she shrank f rom 
affection for the common people. And again, even those 
appear to me to take away the most pleasing bond 
of Friendship who pretend that Friendships exist for 
the sake of expediency. For the advantage obtained 
through a friend does not give so much pleasure as the 
love itself of a friend. Aiid then that which has pro- 
ceeded from a friend becomes delightful, if it has 
proceeded with affection; and it is so far from being the 
case that Friendships are cultivated through need, that 
those who, heing endowed with means and resources, 
and especially with virtue, in which there is the greatest 
stronghold, are least of all in need of another, are the 
.nost liberal and the most benevolenty/ And I rather 
ohink it is not even necessary that nothing should be 
9ver wanting to our friends. For wherein would our 
affections have flourished, if Scipio had never needed 
my advice, never my help, either at home or in the 
field ? Therefore Friendship did not follow advantage, 
but advantage foUowed Friendship. 

XV. — Persons therefore revelHng in luxury must 
not be heard if at any time they shall dispute about 
Friendship, which they have understood neither in 
practice nor theory. For who is there, by the faith of 
gods and men, who is willing, on condition that he may 
neither love any one, nor himself be loved by any one, 
to abotind in all resources and to live in abundance of 
all things ? For this is the lif e of tyrants, in which 
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nimirmn nuUa fides, nnlla caritas, nulla stabilis bene- 
YolentisB potest esse fidncia; omnia semper snspecta 
atqne sollicita : nullns locus amicitiaB. % Quis enim aut 
eum diligat, quem metuat; aut eum, a quo se metui 
putet P Coluntur tamen simulatione dumtaxat ad 
tempus. Quod si f orte, ut fit plerumque, ceciderint ; 
tum intelligitur, quam fuerint inopes amicorum. Qnod 
Tarquinium dixisse ferunt, tum [exsulantem] se in- 
teUexisse, quos fidos amicos babuisset, quos infiidos, 
quumjam neutris gratiam referre posset. < Quamqnaui 
miror, illa superbia et importunitate si quemquara 
babere potuit. Atque ut hujus, quem dixi, mores 
veros amicos parare non potuere : sic multorum opes 
prsBpotentium excludunt amicitias fideles. Non enim 
solum ipsa f ortuna csBca est, sed eos etiam plei^amque 
efficit caecos, quos complexa est. Itaque efferuntnr 
fere fastidio et contumacia : neque quidquam insipiente 
fortunato intolerabilius fieri potest. Atque boc quidem 
videre licet, eos, qui antea commodis fuerunt moribus, 
imperio, potestate, prosperis rebus immutari, sperniqne 
ab bis veteres amicitias, indulgeri novis. j Quid autem 
stultius, quam, quum plurimum copiis, facultatibus, 
opibus possint, cetera parare, qusB parantur pecunia, 
equos, famulos, vestem egregiam, vasa pretiosa ; amicofi 
non parare, optimam et pulcberrimam vitae, ut ita 
dicam, suppellectilem ? Etenim cetera quum parant, 
cui parent, nesciunt, nec cujus causa labdrent : — ejus 
est enim istorum quidque, qui vincit viribus : — ^amici- 
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certainly no confidence, no affection, no firm reliance in 
their benevolence can exist ; everything is always mis- 
tmsted and fraiiglit witli anxiety, and there is no place 
f or Friendsliip. For who can either love him whom he 
f ears, or him, by whom he may think he is feared ? 
They are however conrted with the nfiere pretence of 
friendship only for a time. For if, perchance, as often 
happens, they shall have fallen ; then it is nnderstood 
how destitute of friends they have been. And this 
they relate that Tarquin said, that then, being an exile, 
he nnderstood whom he had as faithful friends, whom 
nnfaithfnl ones, since at that time he could repay kind- 
ness to neither. Although I am surprised that, with 
Buch arrogance and want of consideration, he could have 
any friend. And as the character of this mcm, whom I 
have mentioned, could not procure him true friends, so 
the riches of many over-powerful men shut out faithful 
Friendships. For fortuneis not onlyblind herseH, but 
sbe also often renders those blind whom she has em- 
braced. Consequently, they are generally carried away 
by disdain and haughtiness, nor can anything become 
more intolerable than a rich fool. And this indeed 
we may see, that those who were bef ore of pleasing man- 
ners, are changed by military command, by magisterial 
authority, by prosperity ; and old friendships ai*e 
despised by them, and new ones indulged in. But what 
is more f oolish than, when men possess very great infiu- 
ence through riches, abilities, and resources, to procure 
other things which are procured for money, — horses, 
slaves, gorgeous raiment, and costly vases, hut not to 
procure friends, to use a metaphor, the best and most 
beautiful fumiture of ' life ? For when they procure 
other thingsy they know not for whom they procure 
them^ nor f or whose sake they labour, — for each of these 
things belongs to him who excels in power ; — of Friend- 
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tiarum sua caique permaiiet stabilis et certa possessio : 
ut, etiam si illa maneant, quaa sunt quasi dona 
fortunsB, tamen vita inculta et deserta ab amicis non 
possit esse jucunda. Sed hsQC hactenus. 

XVI. — Constituendi sunt autem, qui sint in amicitia 
fines et quasi termini diligendi. De quibus tres video 
sententias f erri, quarum nullam probo ; unam, ut eodem 
modo erga amicos affecti simus, quo erga nosmetipsos ; 
alteram, ut nostra in amicos benevolentia illorum erga 
nos benevolentisB pariter aequaliterque respondeat ; ter- 
tiam, ut, quanti quisque se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab 
amicis. Harum trium sententiarum nulli prorsus 
assentior. Nec enim illa prima vera est, ut, quemad- 
modum in se quisque, sic in amicum sit animatus. 
•^uam multa enim, qu8B nostra causa numquam f acere- 
mus, facimus causa amicorum, precari ab indigno, sup- 
plicare, tum acerbius in aliquem invehi, insectarique 
vehementius ; qusB in nostris rebus non satis honeste, 
in amicorum fiunt honestissime : multeBque res sunt, in 
quibus de suis commodis viri boni multa detrahnnt 
detrahique patiuntur, ut iis amici potius, quam ipsi 
fruantur. ^Altera sententia est, qusB definit amicitiam 
paribus officiis ac voluntatibus. Hoc quidem est 
nimis exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare amicitiam, 
ut par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum. Divitior 
mihi et affluentior videtur esse vera amicitia nec 
observare restricte, ne plus reddat, quam acceperit. 
Neque enim verendum est, ne quid excidat, aut 
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ships one's possession remains snre and certain to each. 
So that, even if those things remain, which are, as it 
were, gifts of f ortane, yet life nnadorned and deserted 
by friends cannot be pleasant. But of this enongh. 

XVI. — Moreover, we mnst determine what are the 
limits of Friendship and, as it were, the bonndaries of 
afPection. And, conceming these, I observe that three 
opinions are stated, of not one of which I approve. 
First, that we shonld be disposed towards our fiiends 
in the same way as towards onrselves ; the second, that 
onr goodwill towards our friends shonld correspond 
eqnally and exactly to their goodwill towardsns; the 
third, that at what price each one valnes himself, at 
80 mnch shonld he be valned by his friends. With 
none at all of these three opinions do I concnr. For 
neither is that first one trne, that as each one is dis' 
posed towards himself , so he shonld be disposed towards 
his f riend. \ For how many things, which for onr own 
sakes we should never do, we do for the sake of our 
friends,-^beg from the unworthy, supplicate from 
them, then inveigh over-bitterly against some one, 
and rail at him over-vehemently. What in our orvn 
affairs a/re done not quite honourably, are done in the 
affairs of our friends most honourably ; and there are 
many matters in which good men detract mnch from 
their own advantages, and suffer them to be withdrawn, 
so that their friends enjoy them rather than themselves. 
The second opinion is that which limits friendships 
by reciprocal kind actions and wishes. This, indeed, 
is to call Friendship to a reckoning too minutely and 
meanly, — ^that the proportion of henefits given and re- 
ceived may be equal. Richer and more opulent does 
true Friendship appear to me to be, and not to calcu- 
late closely lest it give back more than it has received ; 
for neither should we be afraid lest anything be lost ^^ 
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ne quid in terram defluat, ant ne plns sequo in ami- 
citiam congeratur^ Tertius vero ille finis deterrimus, 
ut, quanti, quisque se ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis. 
SoBpe enim in quibusdam aut animus abjectior est, aut 
spes amplificandaB fortunsB fractior. Non est igitur 
amici, talem esse in eum, qualis ille in se est ; sed 
potius eniti et efficere, ut amici jacentem animum ex- 
citet inducatque spem cogitationemque meliorem. Alius 
igitur finis versB amicitias constituendus est, si prius, 
quid maxime reprehendere Scipio solitus sit, edixero. 
Negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem amicitias potuisse 
reperiri, quam ejus, qui dixisset ita amare oportere, ut 
si aliquando esset osurus : nec vero se adduci posse, ut 
hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante esse dictum cre- 
deret, qui sapiens habitus esset unus e septem ; impuri 
cujusdam, aut ambitiosi aut omnia ad suam potentiam 
revocantis esse sententiam. Quonam enim modo quis- 
quam amicus esse poterit, cui se putabit inimicum esse 
posse ? Quin etiam necesse erit cupere et optare, ut 
quam ssBpissime peccet amicus, quo plures det sibi 
tamquam ansas ad reprehendendum : rursum autem 
recte factis commodisque amicorum necesse erit angi, 
dolere, invidereo Qnare hoc quidem preBceptum, cu- 
juscumque est, ad toUendam amicitiam valet. Hlnd 
potius prsecipiendum fuit ut eam diligentiam adhi- 
beremus in amicitiis comparandis, ut ne quando amare 
.inciperemus eum, quem aliquando odisse possemus. 
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iest anything fall to the ground, or lest more than is 
fair be lieaped upon FriendshipJ But that third limi- 
bation is the worst ; viz. that each one should be valued 
by his friends at the price which he estimates himself ; 
for of ten i n som A either their spirit is too weak, or their 
bope of increasing their fortune too mucli broken. It 
is not, therefore, the mark of a friend to be such to- 
wards him, as he is towards himself, but rather to 
endeavour and take measures, that he may rouse up 
fche dejected spirit of his friend, and induce a better 
hope and way of thinking. Another definition, there- 
fore, of true Friendship, must be resolved on, as soon as 
I shall have stated what Scipio was accustomed espe- 
cially to blame. He used to declare that no saying 
more injurious to Friendship could have been found, 
than that of him, who had said that one ought so to 
love as if , some time or other, he would hate ; but that 
he could not be induced to believe that this, as it 
was thought, was said by Bias, who had been con- 
sidered a wise man, one of " The Seven," but that it 
was tbe sentiment of some vile or intriguing man, or of 
07ie who looked at all things with reference to his own 
power. For how will any one be able to be a friend 
to him, whose enemy he will think he may become ? 
Nay, further, it will be necessary to wish and desire, 
that a friend may do wrong as often as possible, in 
order that he may afford him the more handles, so to 
say, f or reproving him ; but, on the other hand, it will 
be necessary to be vexed, to be sorry, to be fiUed with 
enyy atthe right actions and advantages of his friends. 
Wherefore this precept, indeed, whosesoever it is, is 
enough to take away Friendship. This precept should 
rather have been taught, that we should employ such 
diligence in forming friendships, that we should never 
begin to love him whom we may some day hate. 
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Quin etiam si minns felices in deHgendo fnissemns, 
ferendnm id Scipio potins, qnam inimicitiarnm tempns 
cogitandnm pntabat. 

— XVn. — His igitnr finibns ntendnm arbitror, nt, 
qnnm emendati mores amicomm sint, tnm sit inter 
eos omninm rernm, consiliomm, volnntatnm sine nlla 
exceptione commnnitas: nt, etiam si qna fortnna 
acciderit, nt minns jnsteB amicomm volnntates adjn- 
vandaa sint, in qnibns eomm ant capnt agatnr ant 
f ama, declinandnm sit de via ; modo ne snmma tnrpi- 
tndo seqnatnr : est enim, qnatenns amicitioB dari venia 
possit. Neo vero negligenda est fama ; nec mediocre 
telnm ad res gerendas existimare oportet benevolentiam 
civinm : qnam blanditiis et assentando colligere turpe 
est. Virtns qnam seqnitnr caritas, minime repndianda 
est. Sed ssepe (etenim redeo ad Scipionem, cnjns omnis 
sermo erat de amicitia) qnerebatnr, qnod omnibns in 
rebns bomines diligentiores essent : capras et oves qnot 
qnisqne haberet, dicere posse : amicos qnot haberet, 
non posse dicere ! et in illis qnidem parandis adhibere 
cnram, in amicis eligendis negligentes esse nec habere 
qnasi signa qnsedam et notas, qnibns eos, qni ad ami- 
citiam essent idonei, jndicarent. Sunt igitur firmi et 
stabiles et constantes eligendi ; cujus generis est magna 
pennria: et judicare difficile est sane, nisi expertum; 
experiendnm est antem in ipsa amicitia. Ita prsecnr- 
rit amicitia judicinm, toUitqne experiendi potestatem 
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esides, if we should be less forfctinate in choosing a 
iend, Scipio thought that that ought rather to be 
adured, than that it should be thought an occasion for 
amities. ' 

XVII. — These limitations, therefore, I think we must 
mploy, that both the character of friends may be 
lameless, and that there may be among them an inter- 
hange of all things, of plans, of wishes, without any 
xception, that, even if by any chance it should happen 
[lat the less just wishes of our friends have to be 
apported, in which either their life or reputation is at 
bake, we must deviate from the ordinary course. pro- 
ided that the highest disgrace does not follow; for 
here id a point as far as which pardon may be ex- 
Bnded to Friendship. But reputation must not be 
eglected, nor ought we to think the goodwill of our 
ellow citizens an unimportant instrument for the con- 
uct of public affairs, which it is disgraceful to acquire 
y blandishments and flattery. The virtue, which 
ffection foUows, must by no means be rejected. But 
ften (for I retum to Scipio, whose whole discourse 
iras about Friendship) he used to complain, that in all 
ther matters men were more eamest ; that how many 
:oats and sheep each one has, he can say, how many 
riends he has, he cannot say ; and that in obtaining 
hese indeed they employ care, but in choosing their 
riends they are negligent, nor have they, as it were, 
ertain signs and marks by which they may judge of 
iose who are fit for friendship. The firm, steadfast, 
i-nd trustworthy therefore ought to be chosen, of which 
dnd there is great lack, and for a man to judge is 
ruly difficult, except f or an experienced one ; but the 
jxperience must be gained in Friendship itself . Con- 
jequently, the friendship forestalls the judgment, 
ind takes away the power of gaining experience. 
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Est igitnr prudentis sustinere, nt currnm, sic impetnn] 
beneYolentisB, quo utamur, quasi equis tentatis, si^ 
amicitiis aliqua parte periclitatis moribujs amicomnt 
Quidam ssspe in parva pecunia perspiciuntur, qnain 
sint leves ; quidam, quos parva movere non potuit, 
cognoscuntur in magna. Sin vero erunt aliqui r^ 
perti, qui pecuniam prsBferre amicitiso sordidum exis' 
timent ; ubi eos inveniemus, qui bonores, magistratns, 
imperia, potestates, opes amicitioB non anteponant, nt 
quum ex altera parte proposita haec sint, ex altera ji«' 
amicitisB, non multo illa malint ? Imbecilla est enia 
natura ad contemnendam potentiam : quam etiam a 
neglecta amicitia consecuti sunt, obscuratum iri arbi- 
trantur, quia non sine magna causa sit neglectt 
amicitia. Itaque v eroB amicitisB difficillime reperiuntnr 
in iis, qui in bonoribus reque publica versantur. TJbi 
enim istum invenias, qui bouorem amici antepoBBt 
suo? Quid? Ii89c ut omittam, quam graves, qnaiD 
difficiles plerisque videntur calamitatum societates ! a<l 
quas non est facile inventu qui descendat. Quamqnani 
Ennius recte : 

Amicns oertus fn re ineerta o^mitnr : 

tamen 1i8BC duo levitatis et infirmitatis plerosque con- 
vincunt, aut si in bonis rebus contemnunt, aut in msk 
deserunt. 

' XVIII. — Qui igitur utraque in re gravem, constantem, 
stabilem se in amicitia prsostiterit, hunc ex maxime 
raro hominum genere judicare debemus et paBne diTim 
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i is theref ore the duty of a prudent man so to hold in 
iheck his impnlse to beneyolence as he would a chariot, 
ihat we may use friendsliips jnst as tried horses, the 
;haracters of our friends having been in some way put 
o the test. Some men are often seen through in the case 
tf a small sum of money how worthless they are ; some, 
^hom a small amount could not affect, are recognised in 
i great one, But if some indeed will be f ound who think 
t sordid to prefer money to Eriendahip, where shall 
Ne find those who do not prefer honours, civil offices, 
nilitary commands, influence, and riches to Priendship, 
30 that, when these things have been offered on the one 
iiand, aiid the law of Friendship on the other, they do 
aot much pref er these P For hummfi nature is too weak 
fco despise power ; and eveu if they have obtained this 
by neglecting Friendship, they think their conduct will 
be overlooked, because Friendship has not been neglec- 
ted without great reason. Consequently, true friend- 
ships are with great difficulty found among those who 
are engaged in high offices and affairs of State ; f or 
where would you fiid that man^ who would pref er the 
advancement of his friend to his own ? Why, to omit 
this, how troublesome, how difficult to most men seems 
the sharing of others^ misfortunes ! and to these it is not 
easy to find one who would descend. And yet though 
Ennius rightly says, — 

" A oertain friend is seen in an unoertain matter," 

nevertheless, these two things convict most msn of 
worthlessness and weakness, either if they despise them 
in prosperity, or neglect them in adversity. 

XVIII. — jffe, therefore, who shall have shown him- 
Belf in both circumstances trustworthy, constant, firm 
in Friendship, this m^n we ought to consider of an 
especially rare kind of men, and almost superhuman« 
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Firmamentum antem stabilitatis constantisBqTie ejnsi 
qnam in amicitia qussrimus, fides est. Nihil eniiB 
stabile est, quod infidum. ' Simplicem pradterea et com' 
munem et consentientem, qui rebus iisdem moyeatui; 
eligi par est : qusB omnia pertinent ad fidelitatem 
Neque enim fidum potest esse multiplex ingeniniii 
et tortuoBum; neque vero, qui non eisdem rebin 
movetur et natura consentit, fidus aut stabilis potest 
esse. Addendum eodem est, ut ne criminibus aut in- 
f erendis delectetur aut credat oblatis : quce omnia pe^ 
tinent ad eam, quam jamdudum tracto, constantiam. 
Ita fit verum illud, quod initio dixi, amicitiam, nia 
inter bonos, esse non posse. Est enim boni viri, qneni 
eumdem sapientem licet dicere, h®c duo tenere in 
amicitia : primum, ne quid fictum sit neve simulatTun; 
aperte enim vel odisse, magis ingenui est, quam frontc 
occultare sententiam : deinde, non solum ab aliqno 
allatas criminatioiles repellere, sed ne ipsum quideni 
esse suspiciosum, semper aliquid existimantem ab amic» 
esse violatum. (Accedatjiuc suavitas quaedam oportei 
sermonum atque morum, haudquaquam mediocre coc- 
dimentum amicitiee. Tristitia autem et in omni re 
severitas, habet illa quidem gravitatem; sed amicitii 
remissior esse debet et liberior et dulcior et ad onmeQ 
comitatem facilitatemque proclivior. 

XIX. — Exsistit autem hoc loco qusedac 
qusBstio sub-difficilis : num quando amici novi, 
di^i amicitia, , veteribus sint anteponends u» 
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3at tlie fonndation of fchat firmness and constancy 
vhich we seek in Friendship, is good faith ; f or nothing 
s endnring which is nnreliable. Moreover, it is proper 
;hat one shonld be chosen ds a friend who is gennine, 
iociable, and congenial, and who is inflnenced by the 
jame circnmstances; all which qualitiea pertain to faith- 
lalness. For neither can a complex and tortnons char- 
icter be reliable, nor, indeed, can he who is not affected 
i)y the same circnmstances, and does not agree in natoral 
iisposition, be f aithfnl or firm. To the same pmpose we 
tnust add that we ought neither to take^pleasnre in 
bringing forward accnsations, nor to believe them when 
bhey have been nrged. And all these belong to that 
constancy of which I have some time been treating. 
Conseqnently, that becomes tme which I said at the 
beginniil^, that Friendship cannot exist except between 
the good. For it is oharacteristic of a good man, whom 
we may also call a wise man, to maintain these two 
l^ints in his friendship: first, that there be nothing 
feigned or pretended ; f or even to hate openly is more 
chara^teristic of a gentleman, than to hide by his conn- 
tenance his real opinion ; secondly, not only to repel 
accusations brought by any one again&t Ms friend, bnt 
to be not even himself snspicions, always imagining that 
something wrong has been done by his friend. To 
these it is right that a certain pleasantness of speech 
and manner shonld be added, a by no means nnim- 
portant spice to Friendship. Stemness, however, and 
strictness in every matter, has in it indeed impressive- 
ness ; but Friendship onght to be more indnlgent and 
free and pleasant, and more disposed to all courtesy 
and affability. ^ 

XIX. — There arises, however, in this place, a some- 
what difficult question, whether at any time new friends, 
worthy of Friendship, should be preferred to old o«es, as 
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eqnis vetulis teneros anteponere solemns. Indigna 
homine dnbitatio ! Non eiiim amicitiarnm debent esse, 
sicnt aliarnm remm satietates. Veterrimse qnaeqiie, 
nt ea vina, qnaa vetnstatem f emnt, esse debent snaYis* 
sima : vernmqne illnd est, qnod dicitnr, multos modiot 
salis simvl^ ed^ndos esse, nt amicitiaB mnnns expletnin 
sit. \Kovitates antem, hi spem afEemnt, nt, tamqnam| 
in herbis non fallacibns, frnctns appareat, non snst 
illaB qnidem repndiandsB ; vetnstas tamen sno loco cod- 
servanda est. Maxima est enim yis vetnstatis et con- 
snetndinis. Qnin ipso eqno, cnjns modo mentionem 
feci, si nnlla res impediat nemo est, qni noa eo, qno 
consnevit, libentins ntatnr, qnam intractato et novo: 
nec vero in hoc, qnod est animal, sed in iis etiam, qns 
snnt inanimata, consnetndo valet; qnnm locis ipsis 
delectemnr, montnosis etiam et silvestribns, in qnibus 
dintins commorati snmns. .^d maximnm est in ami- 
citia, snperiorem parem esse inferiori ; ssspe enim ex- 
cellentisB qnaedam snnt, qnalis erat Scipionis in nostro, 
nt ita dicam, grege. Nnmqnam se ille Philo, nnmqiiaiii 
Bnpilio, nnmqnam Mnmmio anteposnit, nnmqnam in- 
ferioris ordinis amicis. Q. vero Maximnm fratrem. 
egreginm vimm, omnino sibi neqnaqnam parem, qnod 
is anteibat sstate, tamqnam snperiorem colebat snosqne 
omnes per se esse ampliores volebat. ijnod faciendnm 
imitandnmqne est omnibns : nt, si qnam prsestan- 
tiam virtntis, ingenii, fortnnaB consecnti snnt, imper-^ 
tiant oa snis commnnicentqne cnm proximis ; nt, si 
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we are accnstomed to prefer young horses to old 
ones. Doubt unworthy of man ! For there ought not 
to be satiety of friendships as of other things. The 
oldest friendships, like those wines which bear long 
keeping, ought to be the pleasantest, and the saying 
is true " that many pecks of salt must be eaten 
together, that the task of Friendship may be com- 
pleted." But as to novelties, — if they bring hope that, 
as in plants which do not disappoint, f ruit will appear, — 
they indeed must not be rejected ; nevertheless, the old 
friendship must be preserved in its own place. For 
the power of antiquity and custom is very great. Nay, 
even in the matter of the horse itself , of which I have 
jnst now made mention, if no circumstance hinder, 
there is no one who does not more gladly use that to 
which he is accustomed, than one unbroken and strange. 
And not only in the case of this, which is an animal, but 
in those things also which are inanimate, is habit strong; 
since we are delighted with places themselves, even 
mountainous and woody, in which we have dwelt for a 
considerable time. But it is of the greatest importance 
in Friendship that the superior be on a level with the 
inferior; for there are often certain excellences in a 
man, such as was that of Scipio in our flock, so to say. 
Never did he set himself before Philus, never hefore 
Rupilius, never hefore Mummius, never hefore his friends 
of lower rank. Q. Maximus, indeed, his brother, an 
admirable man, but on the whole by no means equal to 
himself, because he was his senior in age, he used to 
respect as his superior, and wished all his friends to 
be more honoured on account of himself. And this 
should be done and imitated by all, so that, if they 
have attained any pre-eminence in virtue, ability, and 
fortune, they may impart these to their own friends 
and share them with those nearest to them; that, if 

E 
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parentibus nati sint humilibus, si propinqnos habeanl 
imbecilliores vel animo vel f ortuna, eorum augeant opoi 
eisque honori sint et dignitati : ut in f abulis, qui aK- 
quamdiu propter ignorationem stirpis et generis ii 
famulatu fuerint, quum cogniti sunt, et aut deoniifl 
aut regum filii inventi, retinent tamen caritatem fl 
pastores, quos patres multos annos esse duzenuit 
Quod multo profecto magis in veris patribus certisqM 
faciendum. Fructus enim ingenii et virtutis omnisqoft 
prsBstantisd tum maximus capitur, quum in proziiaiiiii 
quemque confertur. 

XX. — Ut igitur ii, qui sunt in amicitisa conjunctio- 
nisque necessitudine superiores, exaaquare se cum is- 
ferioribus debent: sic inferiores non dolere, se a snii 
aut ingenip aut fortuna aut dignitate superari. ^ 
rum plerique aut queruntur semper aliquid aut etiaa 
exprobrant: eoque magis, si habere se putant, qnod 
officiose et amice et cum labore aliquo suo factnis 
queant dicere. Odiosum sane genus hominum, officft 
exprobrantium : qusB meminisse debet is, in queD 
coUata sunt, non commemorare, qui contulit. Quanh 
^obrem ut ii, qui superiores sunt, summittere £> 
debent in amicitia sic quodam modo inferiores ex* 
toUere. Sunt enim quidam, qui molestas amicitia< 
faciunt, quum ipsi se contemni putant ; quod nos 
fere contingit, nisi iis, qui etiam contemnendos st 
arbitrantur ; qui hac opinione non modo verbis, 
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hey have been born of hnmble parents, if they have 
elations weaker than themselves, either in spirit or 
ortnne, they may increase their means, and be to them 
ja hononr and dignity; as in myths, thosey who, for 
ome time, on acconnt of ignorance of their ongin and 
heir race, have been in servitnde, when they have be- 
!ome known, and found to he sons either of gods or 
cings, retain nevertheless their affection for the shep- 
lerds, whom they snpposed f or many years to be their 
athers. And this snrely ought mnch more to be done 
n the case o/real and nndonbted fathers. For the fruit 
)f talent and virtne and of all superiority is then 
Ifathered most plenteonsly, when it is conferred on all 
ihose nearest to us. 

XX. — As therefore those, who are the snperiors in 
;he relationship of Friendship and nnion, ought to 
>lace themselves on a level with their inf eriors ; so the 
nferiors ought not to grieve, that they are snrpassed 
oj their own friends either in ability, or fortnne, or 
iignity. And most of these are either always. com- 
3laining of something, or even npbraiding ; and the 
nore so, if they think they have soinething which they 
3an say has been done hy them courteously and in a 
friendly manner, and with some tronble on their own 
part, Hateful, in truth, is the class of persons who 
)ffensively put forward their services ! which he on whom 
they have been conferred ought to remember, not he 
sv^ho conferred them to mention. Wherefore, as those 
who are the superiors, ought to hnmble themselves in 
friendship, so, in a certain way, they ought to elevate 
iheir inferiors. For there are some persons who make 
friendships annoying, when they think that theythem- 
selves are slighted, and this scarcely ever happens, 
except to those who also consider that they deserve to be 
slighted ; and these ought to be freed from this opinion, 
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sed etiam opere levandi sunt. Tantimi autem cniqn« 
tribaendum, primum, quantum ipse efficere possis: 
deinde etiam, quantum ille, quem diligas atque adjuves, 
sustinere. Non enim tu possis, quamvis licet excellag, 
omnes tuos ad honores amplissimos perducere: 
Scipio P. Rupilium potuit consulem efficere, fratrea 
ejus Lucium non potuit. Quod si etiam possis qnidvi 
deferre ad alterum, videndum est tamen, quid ille 
possit sustinere. Omnino amicitisB corroboratis jani 
confirmatisque et ingeniis et SBtatibus, judicandsB STint: 
nec, si qui ineunte aetate venandi aut pilaB studiosi 
fuerint, eos habere necessarios oportet, quos tum eoden 
studio preeditos dilexerunt. Isto enim modo^nntricej 
et paedagogi jure vetustatis plurimum benevolentijJ 
postulabunt : qui negligendi quidem non sunt, sed alio 
quodam modo. Aliter amicitiee stabiles permanere non 
possunt. Dispares enim mores disparia studia seqani)' 
tur, quorum dissimilitudo dissociat amicitias : nec ob 
aliam causam ullam boni improbis, improbi bonis amifl 
esse non possunt, nisi quod tanta est inter eos, quanU 
maxima potest esse, morum studiorumque distantia. 
Recte etiam preecipi potest in amicitiis, ne intemperat» 
queedam benevolentia, quod perssepe fit, impediat 
magnas utilitates amicorum. Nec enim, ut ad fabn- 
las redeam, Trojam Neoptolemus capere potuisset, si 
Lycomedem, apud quem erat educatus, multis cuu 
lacrimis iter suum impedientem audire voluisset. Bt 
saepe incidunt magnse res, ut discedendum sit ab amicis 
quas qui impedire vult, quod desiderium non facil« 
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ot only by worde, but also by deed. But so mncli 
oght to be bestowed upon each, first, as you yourself 
lay be able . to effect ; secondly, also as mucli as he 
rhom you love and assist can support. For you may 
Lot be able, although you may be in a high position, 
o raise all your friends to the highest honours ; as 
Jcipio was able to make P. Rupilius consul, but not 
lis brother Lucius. But even if you may be able 
o conf er anything you wish on another, nevertheless 
\ou mnst see what he can bear. On the whole, a decision 
nust be made about friendships when both the charac- 
>er and the age of the friends have become strengthened 
ind settled ; nor, if any in early age have been f ond of 
bunting or of the ball, need they retain, as intimate 
friends, those whom at that time they liked, because 
they were endued with the same tastes. For in that 
way nurses and pedagogues, by right of long acquaint- 
ance, will demand very much kind f eeling ; and these 
must not indeed be neglected, but treated in some other 
way ; otherwise Friendships cannot remain firm. For 
different dispositions foUow different pursuits, and un- 
Hkeness in these severs Friendships, and not for any 
other reason can the good not be friendly to the bad, 
a7id the bad to the good, except that the difference of 
dispositions and tastes is as great between them as the 
greatest can be. It may also rightly be prescribed in 
Friendships that not any unregulated affection, as very 
of ten happens, should be an obstacle to the great in- 
terests of friends. For neither, to revert to mythology, 
could Neoptolemus have taken Troy if he had been will- 
ing to Hsten to Lycomedes, at whose court he had been 
brought up, and who, with many tears, was trying tb pre- 
vent his departure. And often important events happen 
so that we must depart from our friends ; and he who 
wishes to prevent these, because he could not easily 
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ferat, is et infirmxLS est moUisqne nattira, et ob eam 
ipsam catisam in amicitia partim justns. Atque in 
omni re considerandum est, et quid postnles ab amico, 
et qxdd patiare a te impetrari. 

XXI. — Est etiam quasi quaBdam calamitas in amicitiis 
dimittendis nonnumquam necessaria : jam enim a sapi- 
entium familiaritatibus ad yulgares amicitias oratio 
nostra delabitur. Erumpunt ssBpe vitia amicorum 
quum in ipsos amicos, tum in alienos ; quorum tamen 
ad amicos redundet infamia. Tales igitur amicitiff 
snnt remissione usus eluendse, et, ut Catonem dicere 
audivi, dissuejidaB magis, quam discindendse ; nisi qnffi- 
dam admodum intolerabilis injuria exarserit, ut neque 
rectum neque honestuim sit neque fieri possit, ut non 
statim alienatio disjunctioque facienda sit. Sin autem 
morum aut studiorum commutatio qusBdam, ut fiei-i 
solet, facta erit, aut in reipublicae partibus dissensio 
intercesserit : (loquor enim jam, ut paullo ante diii, 
non de sapientium, sed de communibus amicitiis:) 
cavendum erit, ne non solum amicitisB depositse, sed ini- 
micitiaa etiam susceptes videantur. Nihil enim turpiu^, 
quam cum eo bellum gerere, quicum f amiliariter vixeris. 
Ab amicitia Q. Pompeii meo nomine se removerat, nt 
scitis, Scipio ; propter dissensionem autem, qusB erat 
in republica, alienatus est a coUega nostro Metello. 
Utrumque egit graviter, auctoritate et offensione ani- 
mi non acerba. Quamobrem primum danda opera est, 
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ar tlie separation, he is both weak and feeble bj 
,tnre, and for that very reason by no means reason- 
le in Friendship. And in every circnmstance you 
ost consider, both what yon shonld reqnire from a 
Lendy and what yon shonld allow to be obtained from 
m, 

XXT. — ^There is also, as it were, a kind of catastrophe 
tlie severing of Friendships sometimes nnavoidable : 
r now onr disconrse descends from the intimacies of 
le wise to common-place Friendships. The faxdts of 
iends freqnently break ont, now against tkeir f riends 
Lemselyes, now against strangers ; neyertheless their 
isgrace flows back npon their &iends. Theref ore, snch 
riendships shonld be got rid of by ihtermption of in- 
(reoxirse, and, as I have heard Cato nsed to say, rather 
Q severed by nnstitching than snddenly rent ; nnless 
>me very intolerable injnstice has broken ont, so that 
i is neither right nor honest, and cannot happen that 
le estrangement and disnnion shonld not forthwith 
e prodnced. Bnt if any change of character or 
istes, as is accnstomed to take place, has happened, 
r disagreement in political partisanship has occnrred 
Eor I speak now, as I spoke a little while ago, not 
f the Friendships of the wise, bnt of common-place 
'riendships), care mnst be taken lest, not only Friend- 
bips may seem to be laid aside, bnt also enmities 
Dgendered. For nothing is more disgracefnl than to 
rage war with him, with whom yon haye lived on 
Etmiliar terms. From his Friendship ^ith Q. Pompey, 
n my acconnt, Scipio had withdrawn himself , as yon 
310W ; bnt becanse of the disagreement which there 
7BS in the State, he was estranged from onr col- 
eagne Metellns. He acted in both cases with dignity, 
rith a regard to his position, and with no bitter ex- 
«peration of mind. Wherefore, in the first place, 
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ne qua amiconim discidia fiant : sin tale aliqnid even- 
erit, nt exstinctsB potius amicitisa, quam oppress» 
esse videantur. Cavendum vero, ne etiam in graves 
inimicitias convertant se amicitiBB; ex quibus jnrgia, 
maledicta, contumelia9 gignuntur. Quob tamen si 
tolerabiles erunt, ferenda9 sunt : et liio bonos veteri 
amiciti89 tribuendus est, ut is in culpa sit, qui faciat, 
non qui patiatur injuriam. Omnino omnium horum 
vitiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est atque 
una provisio, ut ne nimis cito diligere incipiant neve 
non dignos. Digni autem sunt amicitia, quibus in ipsis 
inest causa, cur diligantur. Rarum genus I et qnidem 
omnia prsBclara rara, nec quidquam difficilius, quam 
reperire, quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere perfec- 
tum. Sed plerique neque in rebus bumanis quidquam 
bonum norunt, nisi quod fructuosum sit, et amicos, 
tamquam pecudes, eos potissimum dUigunt, ex quibus 
sperant se maximum fructum esse capturos. Ita pnl- 
cherrima illa et maxime naturali carent amicitia, per se 
et propter se expetenda, nec ipsi sibi exemplo sunt, 
hsBC vis amicitise qualis et quanta sit. Ipse enim se 
quisque diligit, non ut aliquam a se ipse mercedem 
exigat caritatis susb, sed quod per se sibi quisque carus 
est. Quod nisi idem in amicitiam transferetur, verus 
amicus numquam reperietur. Est enim is quidem tam- 
quam alter idem. Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, volu- 
cribus, nantibus, agrestibus, cicuribus, feris, primum ut 
se ipsBB diligant : (id enim pariter cum omni animante 
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|)ains mnst be taken lest any separations of friends arise, 

bnt if anj snch thing happens, that the Friendships 

may appear rather to have died out than to have been 

extingnished. But we must take care lest Friendships 

e ven change themselves into bitter hatreds, from which 

arise quarrels, libels, insults. These, however, if they 

shall be endurable, must be put up with; and this 

consideration must be granted to a loug-standing 

Friendship, that he may be in the wrong who commits, 

not Iie who sufEers, injustice. On the whole, against 

all these def ects and disadvantages there is one precau- 

tion and one safeguard, viz. that men should not begin 

to love too quickly, nor shoiild love the unworthy. But 

those are worthy of Friendship in whom, in themselves, 

there exists a cause why they are loved. A rare class ! 

and, indeed, all things excellent are rare, nor is any- 

thing more diflScult than to find that which is alto- 

gether perfect in its own class. But most men do not 

recognise in human afPairs anything good, except what 

is profitable, and they love friends, just as cattle, those 

most of all from whom they expect that they will ob- 

tain the greatest profit. Consequently, they are desti- 

tttte of that most beautiful and most natural Friend- 

ship, worthy to be sought by itself and for itself , and 

these men are not an example to themselves of what 

sort and how great this force of Friendship is. For 

each man loves himself, not in order that he himself 

may get from himself any reward of his own affection, 

but because each one of himself is dear to himself. 

And unless this same feeling shall be transferred to 

Friendship, a true friend will never be discovered. For 

he is indeed, as it were, a second self . But if this is 

apparent in beasts, whether they he flying, or swimming, 

or inhabiting the fields, or tame or wild, that they love 

themselves first (for that is born alike with every Hving 
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nascitur :) deinde, nt reqnirant atqne appetant, ad 
qnas se applicent ejnsdem generis animantes ; idqne 
facinnt cnm desiderio et cnm qnadam simiKtndine 
amoris hnmani : qnanto id magis in homine fit natara, 
qni et se ipse diligit^ et altemm anqnirit, cnjns aninnnn 
ita cnm sno misceat, nt efficiat poBne nnnm ex dnobns ? 
XXII. — Sed pleriqne perverse, ne dicam impnden- 
ter, amicnm habere talem yolnnt, qnales ipsi esse non 
possnnt : qnseqne ipsi non tribnnnt amicis, haec ab eis 
desiderant. Par est antem, primnm ipsnm esse yirnm 
bonnm, tnm altemm similem sni qnaerere. In talibns 
ea, qnam jamdndnm tractamns, stabilitas amicitiee con- 
firmari potest, qnnm homines benevolentia conjnncti, 
primnm cnpiditatibns iis, qnibns ceteri servinnt, im- 
perabnnt, deinde oeqnitate jnstitiaqne gandebnnt, om- 
niaqne alter pro altero snscipiet, neqne qnidqnam 
nmqnam nisi honestnm et rectnm alter ab altero 
postnlabit ; neqne solnm colent inter se ac diligent, sed 
etiam verebnntnr. Nam maximnm ornamentnm ami- 
citiae toUit, qni ex ea tollit verecnndiam. Itaqne in 
iis pemiciosns est error, qni existimant libidinmn 
peccatommqne omninm patere in amicitia licentiam. 
Yirtntnm amicitia adjntrix a natnra data est, non 
vitiomm comes, nt, qnoniam Solitaria non posset 
virtns ad ea, qnae snmma snnt, pervenire, conjnncta 
et consociata cnm altera perveniret. Qnae si quos 
inter societas ant est ant fnit aut fntnra est, eomm 
est habendns ad snmmnm natnree bonnm optimns 
beatissimnsqne comitatns. HaBC est, inquam, societas, 
in qna omnia insnnt, qnae pntant homines expetenda, 
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creature), then, tliat they search ont and seek living 
creatures of the same race, to which they may attach 
themselves ; and this they do with longing and with a 
certain likeness to hnman afEection : how mnch more 
does this become natnre in man, who both loves him- 
self , and seeks another, whose spirit he may so mingle 
with his own, that he makes almost one ont of two P 

XXn. — Bnt most persons perversely, not to say 
shamelessly, wish to have a f riend such as they them- 
selves cannot be; and what they themselves do not 
give to their friends, tlieBe,tMngs they desire from them. 
Bnt it is fair that in the first place he himself be a 
good man, then that he seek another like himself . In 
such per80V>8j that stability of Friendship which we 
have been some time discnssing can be strengthened, 
when men, united by kind f eeling, will first control 
those passions to which others are slaves, and then will 
rejoice in faimess and justice, and the one will under- 
take all things for the other, nor will the one ever 
demand from the other anything except what ia honour- 
able and just; and not only will they court and love, but 
they will also respect one another. For he takes away 
the greatest ornament of Friendship who takes from it 
respect. Consequently, there is a fatal mistake in those 
who think that dissoluteness in all passions and vices 
is permitted in Friendship. Friendship was given by 
Nature as the handmaid of virtues, not the companion 
of vices ; in order that, since virtue could not arrive by 
herself at those things which are the highest, it might 
arrive at them conjoined and associated with another. 
And if between any persons this alliance either exists, 
or has existed, or will exist, their companionship must 
be considered the best and the happiest f or the highest 
good of our nature. This is, I say, an alliance in which 
all things exist, which men consider worth pursuing 
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honestas, gloria, tranquillitas animi atqne jncnnditas: 
nt et, qnnm haec adsint, beata yita sit, et sine his esse 
non possit. Qnod qnnm optimnm maximnmqne sit, si 
id Yolnmns adipisci, virtnti opera danda est, sine qna 
neqne amicitiam, neqne nllam rem expetendam conseqni 
possnmns. Ea vero neglecta, qni se amicos habere ar- 
bitrantnr, tnm se deniqne errasse sentinnt, qnnm eos 
gravis aliqnis casns experiri cogit. Qnocirca, (dicendnm 
est enim seepins,) qnnm jndicaveris, diligere oportet; 
non, qnnm dilexeris, jndicare. Sed qnnm mnltis in 
rebns negligentia plectimnr, tnm maxime in amicis et 
diligendis et colendis: prsBposteris enim ntimnr con- 
siliis, et acta agimns, qnod vetamnr vetere proverbio. 
Nam implicati nltro et citro, vel nsn dintnmo vel etiam 
officiis, repente in medio cnrsn amicitias exorta aliqua 
offensione dismmpimns. 

XXIII. — Qno etiam magis vitnperanda est rei 
maxime necessarisB tanta incnria. TJna est enim ami- 
citia in rebns hnmanis, de cnjns ntilitate omnes nno ore 
consentinnt: qnamqnam a mnltis ipsa virtns contem- 
nitnr et venditatio qnsedam atqne ostentatio esse dici- 
tur. Mnlti divitias despicinnt, qnos parvo contentos 
tennis victns cultusqne delectat ; honores vero, quorum 
cupiditate qnidam inflanunantnr, qnam multi ita con- 
temnnnt, nt nihil inanius, nihil esse levins existi- 
ment! Itemque cetera, qu8B qnibnsdam admirabilia 
videntur, permnlti sunt, qni pro nihilo putent. De 
amicitia omncs ad nnnm idem sentinnt, et ii, qui ad 
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— upriglitness, renown, peace and joyousness of mind ; 

so tliat both, wken these are present, life is happy, and 

witlioxit them it cannot be so, And since this is the 

best and greatest hlessing, if we wish to obtain it, we 

mxist give attention to virtne, withont which we can 

attain neither Friendship nor anything worth seeking. 

But when that has been neglected, those who think 

they have friends, then at last perceive that they have 

made a mistake, when some severe misfortnne compels 

them to try them, Wherefore (for I must say it fre- 

qnently), when you have formed an opinion, you ought 

to love ; not, when you have loved, form an opinion. 

But we are punished both in many other matters by 

negligence, and especially in loving and courting 

f riends : for we adopt preposterous plans, and do 

things that have been done, which we are forbidden 

to do by the old proverb. For, being mutually en- 

tangled, either by daily intercourse, or even by kind 

offices, suddenly, in the middl-e of our course, when 

some unpleasantness has arisen, we break up our 

F riend ships. 

XXIII. — ^And f6r this reason also, such great careless- 
ness, in a matter extremely necessary, is to be the more 
blamed. For Friendship is the one thivg in human 
affairs conceming the advantage, of which, all, with one 
mouth, agree : although by many virtue itself is 
despised and said to be a sort of boasting and show. 
Many despise riches, whom, contented with little, 
simple fare and dress pleases, but honours, with the 
desire for which some men are inflamed, how many 
so despise, that they think nothing more worth- 
less, notbing more frivolous ! And also other things, 
which seem admirable to some, there are very many 
who regard as nothing. Conceming Friendship, all, 
to a man, think the same, — ^both those, who have 
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rempublicam se contulernnt, et ii, qni rernm eognitionei 
doctrinaque delectantnr, et ii, qui suum negotinm ge- 
mnt otiosi, postremo ii, qui se totos tradiderunt volup-' 
tatibus, sine amicitia vitam esse nullam, si modo velint 
aliqua ex parte liberaliter vivere. Serpit enim nescio 
quomodo per omnium vitas amicitia nec ullam sBtatiB 
degendas rationem patitur esse ezpertem sui. Qnin 
etiam si quis ea asperitate est et immanitate natune, 
congressus ut hominum fugiat atque oderit, qualem 
f uisse Athenis Timonem nescio quem accepimus : tamen 
is pati non possit, ut non anquirat aliquem, apud quem 
evomat virus acerbitatis susb. Atque hoc maxime judi- 
caretur, si quid tale posset contingere, ut aliquis nos 
deus ex hac hominum f requentia tolleret et in solitudine 
uspiam coUocaret, atque ibi suppeditans omnium rerum, 
quas natura desiderat, abundantiam et copiam, hominis 
omnino aspiciendi potestatem eriperet. Quis tam essct 
f erreus, qui eam vitam f erre posset, cuique non auf erret 
fructum voluptatum omnium solitudo? Verum ergo 
illud est, quod a Tarentino Archyta, ut opinor, dici 
solitum nostros senes commemorare audivi, ab aliis 
senibus auditum: Si quis in ccelum ascendisset natu- 
ramque mundi et pulchritvdinem siderum per^exisset, 
insuavem Ulam admirationem ei fore, qum jucundissima 
fuisset, si aliquem, cui narraret, hahuisset. Sic natura 
solitarium nihil amat, semperque ad aliquod tamquam 
adminiculum annititur: quod in amicissimo quoqne 
dulcissimum est. 

XXIV. — Sed qunm tot signis eadem natura declaret, 
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devoted themselyes to the State, and those who are de- 
lighted with the knowledge of things and with leaming, 
and those who leisurely cany on their own bnsiness ; 
lastly, those who have given themselves np entirely to 
pleasures, — that without Friendship life is nothing, at 
least, if they wish to live in any degree with propriety. 
For Friendship, somehow or other, creeps throngh the 
lives of all, and permits not any mode of spending lif e 
to be free from itself . Nay more, if any one is of snch 
harshnesB and brutality of nature, that he avoids and 
liates the society of men, such as we have heard that 
one Timon at Athens was : nevertheless he cannot 
endure that he should not find some one, to whom he 
may spit out the poison of his bittemess. And this 
would especially be determined if something of this 
kind could happen, that some god should remove us 
from this populousnesS of men, and place us in solitude 
somewhere, and there supplying abundance and plenty 
of all things which nature requires, should completely 
take away our power of beholding a human being. 
Who woTild be so iron-hearted that he could endure 
that life, and that from him solitude would not take 
away the enjoyment of all pleasures ? That therefore 
is true which, I have heard our old men relate, was 
accustomed to be said, as I imagine, by Archytas the 
Tarentine, and which has been heard from other old men, 
that " if any one could have ascended into the heaven 
and beheld the Nature of the universe and the magnifi- 
cence of the stars, that admiration would be unpleasant 
to him, which would have been most agreeable, if he 
had had some one to whom he might describe it** 
Thus Nature loves nothing solitary, and always strives 
after something as a support ; and this is sweetest in 
the ease of the closest f riend. 
XXIV. — ^But while this same Nature declares by so 
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qnid velit, anqxdrat ac desideret : obsurdescimns tamen 
nescio qnomodo, nec ea, qnsB ab ea monemnr, andimns. 
Est enim varins et mnltiplex nsns amicitiae, mnlteBqne 
cans89 snspicionnm offensionnmqne dantnr : qnas tnm 
evitare, tnm elevare, tnm ferre sapientis est. Una illa 
snblevanda offensio est, nt et veritas in amicitia et fides 
retineatnr : nam et monendi amici saepe snnt et objur- 
gandi, et heec accipienda amice, qnnm benevole fiunt. 
Sed, nescio qnomodo, vemm est, qnod in Andria fami- 
liaris mens dicit : 

Obs^qoiam amicos, v^ritas odiilm parit. 

Molesta veritas, si qnidem ex ea nascitnr odinm, qnod 
est venennm amicitiae : sed obseqninm mnlto molestiiis, 
qnod peccatis indnlgens prsBcipitem amicnm f erri sinit. 
Maxima antem cnlpa in eo est, qni et veritatem asper- 
natnr, et in frandem obseqnio impellitnr. Omni igitur 
hac in re habenda ratio et diligentia est ; primnm, nti 
monitio acerbitate, deinde nt objnrgatio contnmelial 
careat. In ohsequio «Lntem (qnoniam Terentiano verbo 
Inbenter ntimnr) comitas adsit : assentatio, vitiomm ad-j 
jntrix, procnl amoveatnr : qnae non modo amico, sed ne' 
libero qnidem digna est : aliter enim cnm tyranno, aliter 
cnm amico vivitnr. Cnjns antem anres veritati clans»! 
snnt, nt ab amico vemm andire neqneat, hnjns salns de- 
speranda est. Scitnm est enim iUnd Gatonisy nt mnlta: 
Melius de quihusdam acerhos invmicos mereri^ quam eoi 
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lany indications what she wishes, reqnires and 
esircs, we nevertheless somehow or other become 
leaf to her voice, and do not attend to those things 
yhicli we are wamed against by her. For the inter- 
«nrse of Friendship is varied and manifold, and many 
«.nses of snspicion and offence are given, which it is 
Jie duiy of a wise man at one time to avoid, at another 
c make light of , at another to hear. That one canse of 
>ffence mnst be snbmitted to, that both tmth and tmst 
nay be retained in Friendship, for friends mnst both 
jften be wamed and rebnked, and these waminga and 
rehukes mnst be received in a friendly spirit when they 
are offered kindly. Bat, -somehow or other, what my 
intimate f riend says in his Andria is tme : 

*<Flatter7 begets friends, trath hegeU hatred.** 

Trutli is baneful, if hatred indeed springs from her, 
which is the poison of Friendship ; but flattery is much 
more baneful, because, being indulgent to offences, it 
BufEers a friend to be carried away headlong. But 
the greatest fault is in him who both despises tmth, 
and is driven by obsequiousness into dishonesty. In 
all this matter, therefore, care and diligence must be 
employed, first that warning may he free from bitter- 
ness, and then that reproof may be free from insult. 
In complaisance however (for I willingly use Terence's 
expression), let courtesy be present, let cringing, the 
handmaid of vices, be removed f ar away ; which is not 
only not worthy of a friend, but not even of a free 
man ; f or one lives in one way with a tyrant, in another 
with a friend. But he whose ears are closed to the 
trath, 80 that he refuses to hear what is tme from a 
friend, his safety must be despaired of . For that is a 
wise saying of Cato, as many otkers of his dre, " that 
bitter enemies deserve better from some than those 
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amicoSf qui dulces videantur : illos verum scepe dicerey hoi 
numquam. Atqne illnd absxLrdmu, quod ii, qni mon- 
enttir, eam molestiam, qnam debent capere, non capinnt 
eam capinnt, qna debent vacare. Peccasse enim se. 
non angnntnr ; objnrgari moleste f emnt : qnod contra 
oportebat delicto dolere, correctione gandere. 

XXV. — Ut igitnr et monere et moneri proprinm est 
ver89 amicitieB, et altemm libere facere, non aspere, 
altemm patienter accipere, non repngnanter: sic 
babendnm est, nnllam in amicitiis pestem esse majorem, 
qnam adnlationem, blanditiam, assentationem. Qnam- 
vis enim mnltis nominibns est hoc vitinm notandmn 
levinm hominnm atqne fallacinm, ad volnntatem lo- 
qnentinm omnia, nihil ad veritatem. Qnnm antem 
omninm remm simnlatio est vitiosa, (toUit enim jndi- 
cinm veri, idqne adnlterat,) tnm amicitias repngnat 
maxime. Delet enim veritatem, sine qna nomen ami- 
citieB valere non potest. N"am qnnm amicitisB vis sit in 
eo, nt nnns qnasi animns fiat ex plnribns : qni id fieri 
poterit, si ne in nno qnidem qnoqne nnns animns erit 
idemqne semper, sed varins, commntabilis, mnltiplex? 
Qnid enim potest esse tam flexibile, tam devinm, qiiain 
animns ejns, qni ad alterins non modo sensnm ac volun* 
tatem, sed etiam vnltnm atqne nntnm convertitnr ? 

N€gat quis t nego : ait f dio : postremo imperavi egomet mihit 
Omnia assentdri : 

nt ait idem Terentins ; sed ille snb Gnathonis persona: 
qnod amici genns adhibere, omnino levitatis est. Mnlti 
antem Gnathonnm similes qnnm sint, loco, fortuna, 
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iriends wlio seem pleasant: that tlie former often 
ipeaJj: tlie truth, the latter never." And this is absurd, 
ikat those who are advised do not feel the annoyance 
wrliich they onght to feel, hvt feel that which they 
m^lit to be free from; for they are not vexed that 
bliey have done wrong, hut are offended at being 
reproved: whereas they onght, on the contrary, to 
jrieve for their fanlt, a«d rejoice at correction. 

XXV. — As theref ore it is essential to trne Friendship 

both to advise and to be advised, and that the one 

Bhonld act courteonsly, not harshly, and the other 

receive the advice patiently, not with repngnance: so 

voe must hold that there is no greater plague in Friend- 

sbips than flattery, fawning, and adulation. For this 

vice of weak and deceitful men, who say everything 

to humour, hut nothing with regard to truth, must 

be branded with as many epithets as possible. But 

while a pretence in everything is bad (for it destroys 

the perception of the truth, and adulterates it), it is 

especially antagonistic to Friendship. For it destroys 

truth, without which the name of Friendship can have 

no meaning. For sinco the strength of Friendsliip is in 

this, that one sonl, as it were, is made out of many, 

how can this be effected, if not even in each single 

individual will there be a soul one and always the same, 

but different, changeable, manifold ? For what can be 

so pliable, so wavering, as the soul of him who changes 

himself, not only in accordance with the feehng and 

wish, but even at the look and nod of another P " Dpes 

any one say No ? I say No. Does any one say Yes ? 

I say Yes. In short, I have commanded myself to agree 

in everything," as says the same Terence ; but he speaks 

in the character of Gnatho, and to admit this kind of 

friend is altogether a mark of foUy. But since there 

are many Hke the Onathos, though in rank, fortnne, 
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faxna snperiores : honiin est assentatio molesta, qnnm 
ad yanitatem accessit anctoritas. Secemi antem blandns 
amicns a vero et intemosci tam potest, adhibita dili- 
gentia, qnam omnia fncata et simnlata a sinceris atque 
veris. Concio, qn® ex imperitissimis constat, tamen 
jndicare solet, qnid intersit inter popnlarem, id est 
assentatorem et levem civem, et inter constantem, se- 
vemm et gravem. Qnibns blanditiis C. Papirins nnper 
inflnebat in anres concionis, qnnm ferret legem de tri- 
bnnis plebis reficiendis ! Dissnasimns nos. Sed niliil 
de me : de Scipione dicam libentins. Qnanta illi, dii 
immortales, fnit graVitas ! qnanta inoratione majestas! 
nt facile dncem popnli Komani non comitem diceres. 
Sed adfnistis et est in manibns oratio. Itaqne lex 
popnlaris snffragiis popnU repndiata est. Atqne, nt ad 
me redeam, meministis, Q. Maximo, fratre Scipionis, et 
L. Mancino consnlibns, qnam popnlaris lex de sacer- 
dotiis C. Licinii Crassi videbatnr! Cooptatio enim 
collegiornm ad popnli beneficinm transf erebatnr. Atqne 
is primns institnit in fornm versns agere cnm popnlo; 
tamen illins vendibilem orationem religio deornm im- 
mortalinm nobis defendentibns facile vincebat. Atqne 
id actnm est prsBtore me qninqnennio ante qnam consul 
snm factns. Ita re magis, qnam anctoritate cansa illa 
defensa e^t. 
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md repntation supeiior, the flattery of tliese persons is 
baneful when influence is added to worthlessness. But 
a fawning friend can be as easily discriminated and 
distingxiished from a true one, when diligence is em- 
ployed, just as all things dyed and spurious can he 
distinguished from the unalloyed and real. A popular 
assembly, which consists of the most inexperienced 
persons, is nevertheless accustomed to determine what 
difference exists between the popular, that is, the 
flatterer and worthless citizen, and the consistent, 
serious, and dignified one. With what flatteries did C. 
Papirius lately insinuate himseK into the ears of the 
popular assembly when he proposed his law conceming 
the re-election of the tribunes of the people! We 
advised against it. But I will saij nothing about 
myself ; I will speak more willingly of Scipio. How 
great, ye immortal gods, was his impressiveness ! 
What majesty there was in his speech! so that you 
would easily say that he was the leader of the Roman 
People, not their follower. But you were present, and 
his speech is extant. Consequently the popular bill 
was rejected by the votes of the People. And, to 
retum to myself, you remember, when Q. Maximus, 
Scipio's brother, and L. Mancinus were consuls, how 
popular the bill of C. Licinius Crassus conceming the 
priesthood appeared to he ! For the right of the 
coUeges to fill up vacancies in their bodies was hy it 
transferred to the patronage of the People. And he 
was the first who began to address the people having 
his face tumed towards the fomm; nevertheless, 
reverence for the immortal gods, with our advocacy, 
easily defeated his plausible oration ; and this hap- 
pened when I was praetor, five years before I was 
created consul. Thus, rather by truth than by 
influenoe, was that cause supported. 
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XXVI. — Quod si mscena, id est in concione, in qna 
rebas fictis et adumbratis loci plnrimnm est, tamen 
verum valet, si modo id patefactum et illustratum est; 
quid in amicitia fieri oportet, qu8B tota veritate perpen- 
ditur? in qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas 
tuumque ostendas, nibil fidum, nihil exploratum habeas ; 
ne amare quidem aut amari, quum, id quam vere fiat, 
ignores. Quamquam ista assentatio, quamvis pemiciosa 
sit, nocere tamen nemini potest, nisi ei, qui eam recipit 
atque ea delectatur. Ita fit, ut is assentatoribus pate- 
faciat aures suas maxime, qui ipee sibi assentetur et 
se maxime ipse delectet. Omnino est amans sui virtns: 
optime enim se ipsa novit, quamque amabilis, sit intel- 
ligit: ego autem non de virtute nunc loquor, sed de 
virtutis opinione. Virtute enim ipsa non tam mnlti 
ppsediti esse, quam videri volunt. Hos delectat assen- 
tatio; bis fictus ad ipsorum voluntatem sermo qunm 
adhibetur, orationem illam vanam testimonium esse 
laudum suarum putant. Nulla est igitur hsec amicitia, 
quum alteryerum audire non vult, alter ad mentiendum 
paratus est. Nec parasitorum in comcediis assentatio 
nobis faceta videretur, nisi essent milites gloriosi. 
Magnds vero agere grdtias Thais mihi ? 

Satis erat respondere, magnas; — ingentes, inquit. Sem- 
per auget assentator id, quod is, cujus ad voluntatem 
dicitur, vult esse magnum. Quamobrem, quamvia 
blanda ista vanitas apud eos valeat, qui ipsi illam 
allectant et invitant; tamen etiam graviores constan- 
tioresque admonendi sunt, ut animum advertant, ne 
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XXYI. — But if on the jpuhlic stage of Ufe, that is, in 

tlie assembly, in wliich there is plenty of room for pre- 

tended and imaginary circnmstances, tmth nevertheless 

prevails, if only it has been ezplained and made clear, 

what onght to be the case in Friendship, which is 

entirely measnred by its sincerityP in which unless, 

as is said, yon see the nnveiled heart of your friend 

and show your own, yon have nothing reliable, nothing 

tested, not even the loving or being loved, since yon 

are ignorant how truly it is done. And yet that ac- 

qniescence, however injurious it may be, can never- 

th.eless injure no one except him who accepts and is 

pleased with it. Thus it happens that that man opens 

his ears most to flatterers who flatters himself and is 

most charmed with himself . Virtue is, to be snre, a 

lover of herself , f or she knows herself best, and nnder- 

stands how loveable she is. However, I am not now 

speaking of virtue, but of an affectation of virtue. 

For so many men do not wish to be endued with 

virtue itself as toish to seem to he so, These flattery 

pleases. When to these language framed to suit their 

desires is employed, they consider that insincere state- 

ment to be a testimony to their own deserts. This, 

therefore, is no Friendship, when the one will not 

listen to the truth, omd the other is ready to speak f alsely. 

Nor would the flattery of parasites in comedies appear 

amusing unless they were bombastio soldiers. " Does 

Thais then retum me great thanks P " It was enongh 

to reply " Great thanks " ; " Huge th(mJc8,'* says she. 

The flatterer always magnifies that, which he, for 

whose gratification it is spoken, wishes to be great. 

Wherefore, although that flattering nntruth may have 

weight with those who themselves encourage and 

invite it ; nevertheless, even the more serious and 

strong-minded must be wamed that they take care 
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callida assentatione capiantnr. Aperte enim adulantem 

nemo non videt, nisi qni admodnm est excors : callidus 

ille et occnltxLS ne se insinnet, studiose cavendum est. 

Nec enim facillime agnoscitur, quippe qui etiam adver- 

sando,S8Bpe assentetur, et litigare se simulans blandiatur, 

atque ad extremum det manus vincique se patiatnr, ut 

is, qui illusus sit, plus vidisse videatur. Quid antein 

turpius quam illudi ? Quod ne accidat, cavendum est, 

ut in Epiclero : 

Hodi^ me ante omnes c6micos stult6s senes 
Yersaris atque emlinxeris lautissime. 

HoBC enim etiam in fabulis stultissima persona est 
improvidorum et credulorum senum. Sed nescio quo 
pacto ab amicitiis perfectorum hominum, id est sapien- 
tium, (de hac dico sapientia, quas videtur in hominem 
cadere posse,) ad leves amicitias deflexit oratio. 
Quamobrem ad illa prima redeamus, eaque ipsa con- 
cludamus aliquando. 

XXVII. — ^Virtus, virtus, inquam, C. Fanni et tn, 
Q. Muci, et conciliat amicitias et conservat. In ea est 
enim convenientia rerum, in ea stabiHtas, in ea con- 
stantia : qu8B quum se extulit et ostendit lumen suum, 
et idem aspexit agnovitque in alio : ad id se admovet 
vicissimque accipit illud, quod in altero est : ex quo 
eorum exardescit sive amor sive amicitia. Utrumqne 
enim dictum est ab amando. Amare autem nihil aKud 
est, nisi eum ipsxim diligere, quem ames, nuUa indigentia 
nulla utilitate qusBsita : qugs tamen ipsa efflorescit ex 
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lest they "be taken in with cunning flattery. For one 
who flatters openly there is no one wlw does not detect, 
tinless he who is very stupid ; it is lest the crafty and 
disguised insinnate himself that we must studiously be 
on our guard. For he is not very easily recognised, 
since even by opposition he often flatters, and fawns 
while pretending that he is quarrelling, and at last 
gives up his hands and sulFers himself to be beaten, 
so that he who has been cheated may seem to have 
seen farther than himself, But what is more disgrace- 
ful than to be befooled? And lest this happen we 
must be on our guard, as in Epiclerus, " You will have 
twisted me about to-day above all the foolish old men 
in comedy, and cheated me most completely." For 
this, even in plays, is the most foolish character, that 
of short-sighted and credulous old men. But, I don't 
know by what means, from the friendships of perfect 
men, that is of the wise (I am speaking of this wisdom 
which seems able to fall to a man), my conversation 
has descended to unimportant friendships. Therefore, 
let us retum to those first mentioned points, and bring 
those very points at length to a conclusion. 

XXVII. — ^Virtue, Virtue, I say, 0. Fannius, and you, 
Q. Mucius, both produces and preserves Friendships. 
For in her consists the harmony with circumstances, in 
her, stability, in her, constancy ; and when she has 
revealed herself, and shown her splendour, and be- 
held and recognised the same in another, she brings 
herself to that, and in tum receives that which is 
in the other, from which blazes forth whether we call 
it their love or friendship. For each has been so 
named from the act of loving. But to love is nothing 
else than to have an affection for that very persou 
whom you love, though no want, though no advan- 
tage is sought, which, however, itself blossoms out of 
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amicitia, etiam si tu eam minus secutus sis. Hac nos 
adolescentes benevolentia senes illos, L. Paullum, M. 
Catonem, C. Gallum, P. Nasicam, Ti. Gracchuin, Sci- 
pionis nostri socerum, dileximus. HaBC etiam magis 
elucet inter BBquales, ut inter me et Scipionem, L. 
Furium, P. Rupilium, Sp. Mummium. Vicissim antem 
senes in adolescentium caritate acquiescimus, nt in 
vestra, ut in Q. Tuberonis ; equidem etiam admodum 
adolescentis, P. RutiUi, A. Virgim'i, . familiaritate 
delector. Quoniamque ita ratio comparata est vitas 
naturoBque nostrsB, ut alia 8Btas oriatur ex alia; 
maxime quidem optandum est ut, cum aequalibus possis, 
quibuscum tamquam e carceribus emisSus sis, cum 
eisdem ad calcem, ut dicitur, pervenire. Sed qnoniam 
res humanad fragiles caducaBque sunt, semper aliqui 
anquirendi sunt, quos diligamus et a quibus diligamnr. 
Caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata omnis est e vita 
sublata jucunditas. Mihi quidem Scipio, quamquam 
est subito ereptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet : vir- 
tutem enim amavi illius viri, quoB exstincta non est. 
Nec mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in 
manibus habui, sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis. 
Nemo umquam animo aut spe majora suscipiet, qui sibi 
non illius memoriam atque imaginem proponendam 
putet. Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut for- 
tuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo, quod cum amicitia 
Scipionis possim comparare. In hac mihi de republica 
consensus, in hac rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem 
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Friendship, even if you have little souglit it. With 

this kindliness we, when yonng, loved those aged men 

L. Panllus, M. Cato, C. Gallus, P. Nasica, Ti. Grao- 

ch.Tis, the father-in-law of our Scipio. This affectton 

shLines out even more among equals in age, as between 

me and Scipio, L. Furius, P. RupiUus, Sp. Mummius, 

Bnt in tum, when old, we repose in the afPection of 

yoxing men, as in yours, as in that of Q. Tubero. 

I indeed am also gladdened with the acquaintance 

of the verj youthful P. Rutilius a/nd A. Virginius. 

And since the constitution of our life and nature 

lias been so settled that one generation springs from 

another, it is indeed greatly to be wished that you 

may be able, with your equals in age, with whom, as 

it were, you started from the barrier, as it is said, 

with the same to arrive at the goal. But since human 

possessions are frail and fleeting, some persons must 

always be sought, whom we may love and by whom we 

may be loved. For when afEection and kind feeling 

have been taken away, all pleasure has been taken 

away from life. For me indeed, Scipio, albeit he has 

been suddenly snatched away, nevertheless lives, and 

always will live ; for I loved the virtue of that man, 

and it has not been extinguished. And it is not ex- 

hibited before my eyes alone, who have had it always 

before me, but it will also be illustrious and distin- 

guished among posterity. No one will ever undertake 

things greater than prdinary, either in imagination or 

hope, who does not think that he should set before 

himself the memory and example of that great man, 

I indeed, of all the advantages which either fortune or 

Nature has bestowed on me, have nothing which I can 

compare with the Friendship of Scipio. In this Friend- 

ship there was an agreement with me in politics, in 

it advice in my private affairs ; in the same Fri&iidship 
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requies plena oblectationis fuit. Numquam iUnm ne 
minima quidem re offendi, quod quidem senserim : nihil 
audivi ex ipso, quod noUem. Una domus erat, idem 
yictus, isque communis : neque solum militia, sed etiam 
peregrinationes rusticationesque communes. Nam quid 
ego de studiis dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid atqne 
discendi, in quibus remoti ab oculis popuH omne otio- 
sum tempus contrivimus? Quarum rerum recordatio 
et memoria si una cum illo occidisset desiderium con- 
junctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre nuUo modo 
possem. Sed neo illa exstincta sunt, aluntur potias 
et augentur cogitatione et memoria : et, si illis plane 
orbatus essem, magnum tamen afferret mihi setas ipsa 
solatium; diutius enim in hoc desiderio esse non 
possum. Omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent, 
etiam si magna simt. Haec habui, de amicitia qnsB 
dicerem. Vos autem hortor, ut ita virtutem locetis, 
sine qua amicitia esse non potest, ut, ea excepta, nihil 
amicitia prsestabilius putetis. 
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there was repose fnU of enjoyment. I never offended 
him in even the least thing, so far, indeed, as I have been 
aware. I heard from himself nothing which I should 
he xLnwilling to hear, We had one home, one table, 
and that in common ; and not onl j our military service, 
but also our travels and country walks were taken in 
company. For what shall I say of our occupations in 
always investigating and learning something, in which, 
removed from the eyes of the people, we spent all our 
leisure time ? And if the recoUection and memoigr of 
these things had died together with him, I should have 
been able by no means to endure the loss of that most 
mtim&te friend and affectionate man. But neither are 
they extinct ; they arer ather cherished and increased 
by reflection and memory ; and, if I had been quite de- 
prived of them, old age itself would nevertheless bring 
me great consolation ; for I cannot live long in such 
bereavement. But all things of short duration ought 
to be bearable, even though they be great. This is 
what I had to say about Friendship. But I exhort 
you so to regard Virtue, without which Friendship 
cannot exist, that, with the exception of Virtue, yoa 
may think nothing preferable to Friendship. 
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Cap. I.— Introductoet.— The "De Amicitia" is rather a treafeiae 
than a dialogae, and is dedicated by Gicero to his friend Titos Fom* 
ponius Atticus. 

Quum 88dpe multa, etc. This is an anacolathon— an example 
of inoonBecativeness. Cic. begins as if, instead of in sermonem inci- 
dere, he were going to nse a verb governing the accns., e.g. narraviit 
diaitf vrhich mnst therefore be snpplied. The foUowing oonstraction 
is in oratio obliqna, and the order of the principal sentence is memini 
ttlum sedentem domd in hemiqfclio incidere in eum sermonem qui, 
eto. Essem is snbobliqne in the orat. obl., and is therefore snbjnnct 
8old>at is not nnder the government of memini, and therefore not in 
the orat. obl. 

Hemicyclio ; may mean his dass of pnpils. 

Utebare mmtum ; " yon made mnch nse of," i.e. " were very 
familiar with." Capitali odio; '*by a mortal hatred.** Capitalis, 
rekting to the caput, the head, chief part of the body ; hence, mortal. 

M. F. ; i.e. Marci Filins, son of Murcns. 

Induzi ; induco means to lead a oharaoter oii to the stago— to 
introdnce ; here nsed metaphorically. 

Inquam et inquit ; ** says I and says he." These words are 
here nsed as snbstantives, or as a phrase, in the nominative case to 
interponeretur. 

Meoum ageres; "yon pleaded with me,*' %.e, ''tried to per- 
snade me.'' 

Persona ; cbaracter or part which one snstains in the world ; not 
his corpus or bodily person, a meaning which persona never has in 
dassiosd Latin. 

Nesoio quo paoto ; " I do not knowby what means," ** I do nofc 
know how." " Somehow or other." 

Vellm avertas ; " I wish yon wonld," i.e. " be so good as to tnm 
aside your attention .*' Vo lo usn. takes inf . , bnt the snbj nnot. expreeses 
the desire in a more polite way than either the infinitive or imperative. 

Cap . II. — Fannius and SctevoU, sons-in-law of Lselins, enqnire how 
he bore the death of his friend Scipio Af ricanns the Yonnger. 

M. Catoni tribuebatur; the title of Sapiens was bestowed 
on M. Porcius Cato the Censor, q.v. 

Prudens; skilled in the praotioe of a thing: sciens, simply 
knowing it. 
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Qui Septem appellantur; "who are called The Seven." 
It is not Bettled who were "the SevenWise Men of Greece," but 
Solon was one of them. Qvi ista suhtiUus quasnmt; " those who 
examine into sach matters more closely/' Jsta— '^those thingsyon 
mention." The Stoios (g.v.) are referred to, who affected to despise 
the old philosophers. 

^tlieniB unum ; Apollo had a f amons oracle at Delphi, which 
prononnced Socrates to be the wisest man. 

XJt dueas; (Jtico^snppose, think, consider; ui is here oonse- 
qaential=so that. 

"Virtute ; ablative of comparison after vnferiores. 

iN^onis ; the abl. of time when ; the Nones were the fifth day of the 
monthj except that, — 

•* In If arch» July, Ootober, May 
The KoneB are on the 8mmU% day." 

They were so called becanse they were on the ninth (nonus) day 
bef ore the Ides. 

In noBtro coUegio ; " in onr G«llege of Angnrs." The College 
of Angnrs consisted of fifteen co-optative members, who met on the 
Nones of every month to consnlt the anspices by which pnblic bnsi- 
ness was regulated. The College of Angurs was f onnded by either 
Bomnlns or Nnma, it is doubtfnl which. 

TTsurpavi; usv/rpo (connected with utor, usv^f and perhaps 
rajpere), means to take into freqnent nse ; hence, to perform a duty. 
It is only in late Latin that the word means to nsurp. 

l^ee agnosco, nec postulo ; ** 1 neither acknowledge nor ask 
for." He allndes to the compliments paid him by Fannius. He 
neitber asks f or them nor acknowledges them to be deserved. 

PauUum et Gallum ; i.e. Lncins^milins Panllus, who fell at 
Cannse, and his friendi Caius Sulpicius Gallus, both of whom bore 
the loss of their youn^ sons with great fortitude. 

In pueris ; in their childhood. 

In perfecto et spectato viro ; in the case of a matnre and 
aminent man. Spectahus^looked npon by the public as even then 
eminent and destined to greater honour. The son of Cato the Oensor 
had been elected preetor before his death. 

Cave anteponas ne istum quidem ; " take care that yon 
prefer to Cato not even that man. Cave, foUowed bjr subjimct. 
withont ne, as here, is a mild and polite form of the imperAtive. 
Istum, that man you mention ; i.e. Socrates. 

Sic habetote ; so think ; i.e. " form your opinion thns." 8ie nsn. 
refers, as herei to something that goes before. 

Cap. III. — Lselins admits that he grieved at the loss of Scipioi bnt 
on his own acconnt, not on that of his friend, becanse he felt that no 
harm had happened to him. 

Scipionie deBiderio; by my regret for Scipio. Scipionia is 
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here the objective genitive ; i.e. it represents the object of the regret. 
Desiderium is the grief or regret caused by the absence of sometbing 
thatislost. 

"Non egeo medicina ; I do not want medicine ; i.e. & remedy. 
Egeo means to want in the sense of needing ; careo means to want 
merely in the sense of bein^ witbont a thing. 

Actum esse: lit. that it was done ; i.e. **hiB life was spent." 

Continuo adolescens ; "from his youth up." 

Ante tempus; the legal age at which a man could be made 
consul was fort^-twO| but Scipio Africanus the Tounger was elected 
consul the first time when he was only thirty-seven. 

Iterum suo tempore; ''on the second occasion at his proper 
age." 

Beiiiublic89 psane sero; ''almost (too) late for the state": 
because the war with the Numantines was still going on in Spain, and 
Scipio had to be sunamoned f rom an embassy to Egypt and Asia to 
take the command. 

DuabuB urbibuB eversis; abl. abs. The two dties were 
Carthage and Numantia. At the close of the Third Panic War the 
Senate decreed, " Carthago delenda est/' which was done b.c. 146. 
Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus the Tounger thirteen years 
afterwards, and he was in consequence called Numantinus. 

Msdrore foneris ; by the grief shown on the occasion of his 
death ; funeris is the objective genitive. Scipio Af ricanus the Tounger 
died suddenly at the a^e of fifty-six, and was supposed to haye been 
murdered by some of his politicfd opponents, on acconnt of his attempt 
to subvert the agrarian law of Ti. Gracchus. 

A patribuB eonscriptiB ; by the Senate. The proper title was 
"pai/res et conscripti." The patres were the original 100 senators, 
afterwards increased to 800 by the first Tarquin. Thoee enrolled 
after the ezpulsion of the Tarquins, to fill up vacancies caused by 
death, etc., were called conscnpti; but the title patres et conscripti 
was retained even when all the original patres were dead. 

Mecum et cum Scipione disserere ; i.e. in the *' De Senee- 
tute " of Cicero, a so-caUed dialogue between Cato the Censor, Lffilins, 
and Soipio Africanus the Tounger. 

Etiamnum erat Scipio ; i.e. he was in full bodily vigour at 
ihe time of his death. 

Cap. IY. — Lselius shows that there is no reason for grief at the 
loBS of Scipio, since, whether the soul is immortal or not, he is eqnally 
well off. 

liB qui nuper disBerere; those who tau^ht the Epiourean 
doctrine that enpoyment in this life should be the highest aim of man. 

Jura religiosa: religious observances due tothe dead, suchas 
burial, etc, to which the ancient Greeks, Bomans, and Egyptians 
attached gi^t importance. 

Qui in hac terra; i.«. Pythagorag and his followers. 
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Vel ejus, qui ApoUinis, etc; i.e. Socrates, one of whose 
&Lvourit6 doctrines was that of the immortality of tlie sonl. 

TTt in plerisque ; change took place in most of the doctrines of 
Socrates, bnt he never wavered in that of the immortality of the souL 

Optimoque et justiBsinio cuique ; " to eaoh best and most 
jnst man " ; i.e. " to all the best and most just.'* 

Qui quidem ; quidem often has the force of " as you well know/' 
and perhaps would be better so transhi.ted here. 

In quiete per visum ex Afiricano ; in a vision, during sleep, 
from Scipio Amcanus Major, who had been dead about fifty years, 
and who therefore knew ezperimentally the condition of the aoul 
af ter death. 

Optimi cujusque animus ; Lat. " the soul of each best man "; 
Eng. " the souls of all the best men.'' 

Quocum et domus et militia communis (sunt) ; " with 
whom both home and nulitary service were common"; i.e. with 
whom they were shared. Militia refers to the close of the Third 
Pxinic War, when LsbUus accompanied Scipio to Africa. 

Ista . . . fama ; " that reputation you speak of ." 

Est cordi ; " is in my heart " ; i.e. " is dear to me." 

Vix tria aut quatuor . . . paria amicorum; the 
friendships famed among the ancients were those between Theseus 
and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Pylades and Orestes, and 
Damon and Pythias. 

Gap. Y. — Lsdlius says that friendships should be based on the 
virtue of those with whom they are contractedi and that it is natm^al 
to man to contract them. 

Ista consuetudo; i.e. "the custom you mention of proposing 
a subject for discussion." The force of iste (that of you), should 
always be noted. 

Qui ista profitentur ; the Sophists in Greece taught moraJs, 
rhetoric, etc, as a profession, for regular pay, and sometimes made 
large fortunes thereby. 

Ad vivum reseco ; "to cut back to the quick," refers to the 
cutting of the nails, and so expresses the pushing an argument too 
far. He does not deny that Fnendship may sometimes exist betweeu 
such as have not attained to a high decree of goodness. 

Ut iUi; i-e. the Stoics, who fixed an unattainable standard of 
exceUence for men. 

Subtilius; "too minutely"; this is often the force of the com- 
parative. 

Sibi habeant sapientisa nomen ; " let them keep to them- 
selves alone a definition of wisdom." 

Fingui Minerva; abl. of accompanying oiroumstance ; "with 
plain mother-wit," i.e, " with common sense " (c/. Minerva). 

Ita adducta in angrustum ; addttcere in angwtum {locum), 
to draw into a narrow place, i.e. to confine, limit. 

G 
j 
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Gap. YI. — ^LfBlinB argaes that affcer wisdom FriendBhip is the nei 
greatest good to man. 

Haud Boio an ; always affirmative in Cicero, not, " I am not sni^ 
whether/' bnt. " I rather think/' " I am incHned to think " ; rathej 
stronger than " perhaps." 

Valetudineni ; oondition of health whether good or bad; hen 
qnalified by h(mam, 

Honores; nsn. means pnblic offices, the holding of which wa^ 
considered very hononrable. 

Sermonisque nostri ; '' of onr mode of speech " ; i.e. tfae mean< 
ingwe commonly attaoh to the word. 

ut quidam docti, verborum magnifllcentia ; tiie Stoics 
are here ref erred to. 

FaulloB, CatOB, GalloB» Scipiones» FhiloB; "snoh menu 
Panllns, Cato, Gallns," etc. 

Quicum omnia audeas ; qui here is the old f orm of the ablat. 

tlt laudere; laudere^^lavderis. 2 s. pres. snbj. pass. 

Non aqua, non igni ; i.e. the greatest necessities of life. At 
Bome, when a man was ontlawed, every one was forbidden to sapply 
him with either fire or water, which made the sentence amonnt to 
entire banishment. 

Ut aitmt ; " as they say," i.e, " acoording to the proverb." 

Qui pauci nominantur ; " who f ew are mentioned ; i.e. " a 
f ew of whom," ref erring to the famons pairs of friends already alladed 
to. 

Cap. YII. — Tbat Friendship prodnces ooncord, and avoids dissen- 
sion. 

Tamquam exemplar ; Aristotle thonght that a good man bw 
in his friend a sort of reflection of his own virtne. 

EgenteB abundant; '* the needy eigoy plenty." 

Imbecilli ; weak of body. 

TantUB honos memoria . . . jprosequitur. Afber a oom- 
posite snbject, as here, the verb is sing. if the nnited snbjects form an 
evidently singnUr notion ; and also when the predicate is constracted 
with only one of the subiects, and mentally snpplied with the other. 
The former is called Syilepsis, the latter Zeugma. 

Agrigentinum quidem; Empedocles is here aUuded to, who 
held that Friendship was the associating priuciple of all things in 
natnre, and discord the dissociating principle. 

Vaticinatum ; vaUdnOy fr. vates, a prophet, and eono, to mng, 
means to sing as a prophet, bnt is used of poets as well. 

Nova fabula ; the pUy was entitled the " Dnlorestes," and wu 
an imitation of the " Iphigenia in Tauris " of Euripides. 

8i videbitur; "if it shall seem good to yon/' i,e. "i£ yoo 
please." 
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! Cap. VIII. — ^The origin of Friendship is not the advantages which 
it briiiffs to either sidei bnt a natnral f eeling of affection. 

QuidL refertP **what does it matter?" refert=remfert, lit. it 
carries or bears upon one'8 affairs or property ; hence, it concems, is 
of importanoe or of conseqnence to. Tud refert, med refert; it con- 
cems you, me, etc.=fuam rem fer% meam rem fert, etc. Befert is 
froxii refero. 

Quxun difficile est, tuin ; qwum . • . tum, a« here, of ten 
mean both . . . and. 

Percipiimtur ; "are acquired." In " De Senectute" percip&re 
18 used oi gathering in the harvest. 

Slmulatione amieitisd ; the pretenceof Friendship which does 
notexist; dissimulatio is the dissembling or disgnising what really 
does exist. The same distinction ezists between simulo and dds- 
simulo. 

TemporiB eausa; ''for the sake of advantage " ; tenvptM often 
Bta.iids for the condition iu which one is placed, and carries with it 
the idea of trouble or disadvantage ; thence it comes to mean the 
advantage of assistance given to any one in trouble. 
Quippe quum ; " since, in fact," ** inasmuch as." 
^on oderit; Tarmiinius Superbus, ]ast king of Bome, was ez< 
pelled forhis cruelty ; Spurius Cassius was put to death by the patri. 
oians on a charge of aiming at kingly power ; Spurius KsBlius was put 
to death on the same charge. Oderit ia prds. subjunct. in signification, 
the verb od/i having no present forms. " In interrogations, every rela- 
tive pronoun or particle is coiviunctional, introducing a subordinate 
sentenoe."— Kbnnbdy, "P. S. Latin Gram.," § 73. 

Propter crudelitatem; the Bomans charged Hannibal with 

cmelty, but he was not worse than themselves. Great magnanimity 

as well as great cruelty were displayed at different times by both sides. 

Caf. IX. — ^That the tendency to Friendship is increased by inti- 

macy and a mutual appreciation of goodness. 

Quam si qui putant ; the relative pronoun at the commence- 
ment of a dause may often be elegantly translated by a conjunction 
and a demonstrative, as here, " and if any think that this arises from 
helplessness." 

Quod si ita eaaet ; "and if this were so," viz. that Fiiendship 
sprang from want and indigence. 

Suaque omnia in se ipso posita; there is a similar ezpres- 
sion iD Cap. II., where Fannius, addressing LsbUus, says, " Homc esse 
in te sa/pienMam existim>a/ti,ty ut omnda tua in te jaosita^ ducas." It 
implies the honourable and proper confidence which a virtuous man 
should have in himself, with an independenoe of outward circum- 
stances. 

Neque enim beneficium feneramur; lit. "for we do not 
put our kindness out to interest " ; i.e. we, dq not do good, for the 
puipose of getting greater good in retum. . , > " '\,^' 
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At ii qui pecudum ritni» etc. ; referriii? to the Epicareans 
again. 

Cap. X. — The canses Tvhioh lead to the dissolution of Friendsliips. 
This chapter contaius Lselins^s acconnt of the sentiments of Africonid 
the Yonnger, and is in oratio obliqna govemed by ddcehat. | 

De republica non idem sentiretur ; i.e. poUtical yiewg 
differ. ! 

Ingravescente ; inceptive ; ** beginning to become bnrdensome." | 

Prastexta ; i.e. toga prcetextat the bordered toga, the outer gar- j 
ment bordered with pnrple, which was wom by the higher magistrates, , 
and by free-born children till they assnmed the toga viriUs, the man'3 | 
gown. 

In honoris contentionem; " rivahry f or pnblio oflBice," which 1 
was always considered hononrable employment. j 

Cap. XI. — We are not justified in doing wrong for the sakeof a 
friend. | 

8i Coriolanus habuit amicos ; does not imply that he had 
no friends. The indicative expresses afact. A similar nse of "if" 1 
is common in English. I 

Quod tanti Gracchum fecisset ; tanti is here the genitive 
of price or valne. 1 

QuSdStione nova; the inqnisition or qnestioning of an aecosed 
perSon or a witness nnder torture. It had been illegal to deal thus 
with a Boman citizen before the inqniry whicb f ollowed the death of j 
Tib. Gracchns. 

In Asiam profugit ; i.e. into Asia Minor. 

Ferfectd quidem sapientia simus; ablative of qaality, 
corresponding to the genitive of qnalitv j e.g. vir pm'fect(B sapientvB. 

In censura ; " in the censorship.^' The censors snperintended 
the censns for pnrposes of taxation, and had control in all matten 
relating to public morality. 

Quid attinet dicere ; attinet is impers. here ; " what does it 
matter to say ? " " Why need I say ? " 

Caius frater ; i.e. Oaius Gracchus, brother of Tib. Ghracchus. 

Nunc idem acerrimus; there is an anachronism here, as 
Lselius is supposed to be speaking B.c. 129 ; but Tiberius Gracchus 
had been assassinated three years before. Caius indeed took up his 
brother's views. 

Acerrimus is here an adverbial attribute, in agreement with the 
noun, but in close connection with the verb. 

Cap. XII. — The chief rule in Friendship. 

Sanciatur ; " let it be made sacred or inviolable." 

Quid in P. Scipione eflfecerint ; i.e. " in the case of Publitw 
Scipio Nasica," q. v. He was so unpopular after the murder of Tib. 
Gracchus, that the Senate sent hira on a pretended mission to Asia, 
to get hiui;out of the-w&y of the people, although he was Pontifex 
Max. iHd died W &zfle £nd a wanderer. 
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IDe C. autem Gracclii tribunatu; Caius Gracohas did not 
becorae tribane till some years after Lselius is represented as speaking. 

Serpit deinde res ; reSf whioh may stand f or almost anything, 
here means a public movement. 

Vabella; diminative of tdbula ; a little tablet by means of which 
the Boman citizens recorded their votes. At varions times, witldn 
eig^lit years, at the period referredtoby Lselias, three laws were passed 
Te£rtila^u^£> the mode of voting. These were called Leges Tahetlariaif 
and were 1. Lex Qahinia, 2. Lea Cassia, 3. Lex Papiriaf q.v. 

SEis resistatuj* ; '' than how tliey can be resisted, lit. *' thau 
ho w it may be resisted to them." Those verbs, e.g. resistere, invidere, 
parcere, eto., which are folld. by the dat. in the act. voice, can only be 
used impersonally in the passive. 

Saud BCio an; always affinnative in Cicero=*' I rather tliink.** 

Non minori oaussd ; dativus propositiy or dative of purpose. 

Cap. XIII. — Whatthe law of Friendship should be j how weshould 
treat our f riends, and be treated by them in return. 

Sonesta; what we can honourably desire of them, and nothing 
beyond. 

sSfe exspectemua quidem,dum rogamur ; i,e. do promptly 
the honesta which we are asked to do. 

Auctoritas ; sometimes authority, but here " inflaence.'' 

Adhibitsd pareatizr; pareatur is impersonal, because in the 
active voice ^areo takes the dative. 

IQ^am quibusdam, quos audio, etc. ; the order is, Nam opinor 
qucedam rmrahilia placv/isse qmbmdam quos audio hdbitos {esse) 
sapientes in Qroecia. 

Quam laxissimas habenas habere amicitisa ; laxissimas 
is here an adverbial attribute ; " to hold the reins of friendship as 
loosely as possible." 

Securitatem; freedom from care aad anziety; not security in 
its modem sense, which means freedom from danger. 

Ut quisque Tninimum flrmitatis habeat; ** in proportion 
as each has. 

O prsdclaram sapientiam; the exdamatory accusative.* 
common in Cicero. 

Consentaneum ; what all will approve of, hence becoming, fit, 
proper ; fr. consentio, to agree in thought. 

Mumanitatem ; human feeling ; the feeling proper to a man. 

Quum multis in rebus, tum in amicitia ; " both in many 
other matters as well as in friendship." 

DifPimdatur . . . contrahatur; the sul^ject is qua 
{virtits) from virtutem above. 

Cap. XIY. — That the anxieties which we sometimes f eel on account 
of our friends are no more an argument against Frieudship, than the 
difficulties which the virtuous man has sometimes to encounter are an 
argament against virtue. 
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Contrahat; the snlgect is significaUo virtutis, 

Immtinis {in, neg. ; nrnmiSy office, dnty) ; free from offioe, dntyj 
obligation. Twntwm dbest ut ; it is so far from being tbe case tbat. 

Atgue haud SOio an, etc. ; literally, " and I rather think tbat 
it is not even necessary that nothing snonld ever be wantingr to onr 
f riends at all " ; bnt this does not make yery good English. 

Vlguissent; cox^jnnctive ; it is the same in form as the snb- 
jonotive, bnt is not govemed by any other word, as the latter always 
is. 

Cap. XV. — ^That the very rich have fewest real friends. 

SxBUlantem ; i.e, after his expnlsion from Bome. 

nia Buperbia et importunitate ; ablat. of qnality, '^a man 
of that arrogance," etc. Tarqninins Snperbns is allnded to. 

Insipiente fortunato ; ablat. of comparison after intolerdbiliuS' 

Commodis moribus; ablat. of qnahty. 

Ut ita dioam ; " so to say," "to nse a metaphor." 

Istorum; as thongh mentioned by an opponent in argnment. 

Gap. XVI. LsBlins discnsses varions theories, as to the limitation of 
the exerdse of Friendship ; bnt, dismissing them aJl, maintains th&t 
the best way of gnarding against the evils arising from nnsonnd friend- 
ships is to be extremely carefnl with whom we contraot friendships. 

Quanti quisque . . . tanti ; genitives of prioe or valne. 

Acerbius; "toobitterly," "over-vehemently." 

Honeste . . . lionestissime ; these words mnst not be 
taken in their strictest sense, since no Friendship justifies really 
dishononrable condact. 

AdcaleuloB vocare amicitiam; "to call Friendship to too 
dose a reckoning." Calculus was a pebble nsed for reckonmg ; ad 
calcuhs voca/re, to call a man to acconnt." 

8i prius . . . edizero; "if first I shall have said," i.e. 
'* as soon as I have said." 

Omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis ; " trying to rednce 
all things nnder his own power" ; this is freqnently the meaniug of 
the present inrticiple. 

ELecte factis ; " things done righUy " ^ i,e. " good deeds." 

Gap. XVII. — On the Umitations in Fnendship, and the want of 
care nsnally shown in choosing friends. 

£st enim quatenus ; " there is a point, as far as which." 

Virtus quam sequitur caritas; vvrtv^ here means, not 
virtne generally, bnt those qualities of mind and body which gain 
esteem. 

Neglecta amicitia; ablative absolute; "Friendship being 
neglected ** ; i.e. " to the disregard of Friendship." 

in honoribus ; " in honourable pnblic offices." 

Gap. XVIII.— Lsslins ezpands his statement, that Friendship cannot 
ezist except between the good, and that friends shonld be nnreserved, 
affable, and oonrteons to one another. 
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Utraque in re ; " in either oircomstaiice *' j i,e. in hia own pros- 
l^rity and in his friend*8 adversity. 

XJt . . . delectetur; lit. "that he be pleaBed/' or, ''that 
one be pleased" ; t.e. " that he may be pleased with, or take pleasnre 
in." 
^coedat; snbjnnct. after oportet, which nsttally takes infiiutive. 
Gap. XIX.— That Friendships shonld be durable, and that the 
sux^erior of two friends shonld pnt himself on a level with the in- 
ferior. 

Sul^diffioilis; "somewhat difficolt.'* This is the common 
meaninff of svby when pre&ced to an adjeotive. 

QxLaliB erat ScipioniB ; Scipio Af rioanns Minor. 
•M"«.TriTwiiTn fca,€rem; Scipio^s own brother, Qmntns Fabins 
Maximns ^miliannsi q.v. 

Quum in proxinium quemque confertur; "when it is 
conferred on each nearest " ; t.e. ** on all those nearest to ns." 

Cap. XX. — Lsslins states certain good reasons for the dissolution of 
Friendships. 

(AlioB) officia exprobrantiuin ; aUos mnst be nnderstood 
here ; the partic. is followed by two aconsatives, a direct aoc, aUos, 
and an acc. of respect, ofHcia. 

NoTL fere contingit ; ** almost does not happen," i,e, " scarcely 
ever happens." 
Sustinere : i.e, susUnere (possit), trompossis above. 
QuamviB licet excellas ; " althongh it is permitted that yon 
excel," i.e. " although yon may be in a high position.'' 

Omnino ; " on the whole," " altogether,*^ " in the highest sense," 
" absolutely." 

PeBdagogi; (Gr.) slaves who took their master^s ohildren to 
scbool, and had the care of them at home. 
Alio quodam modo ; snpply trouitdm&i simt. 
I^esiderium; "loss," *'regret," "sense of pain at absence"; 
hence " separation." 

Gap. XXI. — That when it is desirable that Friendships should be 
severed, it should be done gradually, not violently, and certainly not 
so as to produce enmity. But great care should be taken in f orming 
Friendships. 
Meo nomine ; " in my name," i.e. "on my account." 
DisBuend» magiB quam diacindendsa; "to be unsewn 
ratber than tom asunder." 

Qraviter ; " after due consideration," opposed to leviter, whioh 
means " without due thought and oare." 
Auctoritate ; " with dignity." 
Alter idem ; like alter ego, **& seoond self." 
Cap. XXII.— That the right foundationof Friendship is virtue; 
and that we should oarefully judge a man*8 oharacter bef ore f orming 
a Friendship with him. 
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Similem SUi ; similis with the genitive, as here, usaally denotes 
^jiternal likeness ; with the dative, merely external likeness. 

Gap. XXIII. — ^That the desire of Friendship is natnral and oommon 
toaU. 

Omnes ad imum; "all, toaman." 

Idem Bentiimt; "are of the same opinion." 

Totos; adverbial attribnte, " entirely.^* 

liiberaliter ; "in a manner beooming a Uher or freeman." 

Si quis ea asperitate est et immanitate natnrad; 
ablatives of qnality or character. 

Timonem nescio quem ; lit. ** Timon, whom I do not know " ; 
an expression nsed in speaking somewhat disparagingly of a person : 
" one Timon at Athens. 

Apud quem; "in whose sooiety"; Timon's only acqnaintance 
was Alcibiades." 

Oap. XXIV. — Some of the amenities of Friendship. 

IN^escio quomodo; "I don't know how," i.e. "somehow or 
other." 

Sapientis est ; genit. of part or duty. 

Obsequium amicos, etc. The verse is from the " Andria" of 
Terence, act i. sc. 1, line 41. 

FraBcipitem ; adverbial attribute. 

Ne libero quidem ; the word or words afifected aLways come 
between ne and quidem. 

VivitUT ; impersonal, lit. " it is lived "*=" we live." 

Objurgari moleste ferunt; "they bear to be reproved with 
an ill grace," i.e. " they are offended at bemg reproved." 

Oap. XXV. — ^Against flattery in Friendship. 

Quamvis enim multis nominibus ; " with as many names 
as yon please " ; ^tbomvis is from quam and volo. 

Nomen amicitiao valere non potest; ''The name of 
Friendship cannot be strong," or have weight, or meaning. 

Convertitur ; here nsed in a middle sense ; " changes himself." , 

Ut ait idem Terentius ; " Eunnchns," act ii. sc. 2, Une 21. I 

Qnathonum similes; '^like the Gnathos " ; genit. of interoal 
likeness ; Onatho is the parasite of the plajr. 

Quid intersit ; ** what difference there is," snl^nnct., snbordinate 
to jvMcare. ' 

£jBt in manibus oratio ; lit. " is in our hands," *' is extant." 

In forum versus ; " tumed towards the Fomm," where the j 
plebs assembled. | 

^N^obis dependentibus ; the proposed law was regected throngli 
the opposition of Lsslius ; ablative absolute. 

Oap. XXYI. — ^Against flattery, and in favonr of sincerity in Friend- 
Bhip. 

Tota veritate perpenditur ; tota is here an adverbial attri- 
bnte : " which is entirely measnred by its sincerity." 
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Ifihil exploratum habeas; "you bave nothing which has 
been tested.'' " The partioiple perfect passive is used to express a past 
action continning in its consequences, after such verbs as haheOf Umeo, 
possideo" etc. — Kennedy : " P. S. Latin Gram." 

Virtutis opinione; " oonceit of virtue." 

Testimonium esse laudum suarum ; objectivegenit., whicb 
must often be translated by some otber word thaa of: "a testimony 
to tbeir own deserts.*' 

Vero agere gratias; the historic infinitive, used by Latin 
historians instead of tbe indicative. The verse is in Terence's 
" Eunucbus," act ui. sc. 1, line 1. 

Ista vanitas ; ista is used as tbougb the speaker were arguing 
witb an opponent. 

Det manus; " surrenders," "givesup." 

Emunxeris; "you will bave cbeated" ; ermmgo, lit. to wipe the 
nose, is thus used in comedy, in allusion to one wbo is so f eeble in 
intellect as to require some one to perform tbat office for him. 

C AP. XXYII. — LsbUus enlarges on bis Friendship witb bis departed 
friend Scipio; and concludes by exborting bis bearers to regard 
Friendsbip as second only to virtue. 

Convenientia rerum ; lit. " tbe coming togetber of tbings," 
t.e. "barmony," "agreement." 

Sive amor sive amioitia ; " whichever you please to call it, 
whetber love or friendsbip." 

Qu8B tamen ipsa ; i,e. uUUtas. 

"NoB adolescentes, etc. ; plural used for singular, as often. 

Ad caloem ; tbe goal or limit in a race-course, marked witb calx, 
i.e. lime or cbalk. 

Recordatio is the recalling to mind what one has temporarily 
forgotten ; memoriaf tbe retaining in mind without forgetting. 

Siutius; the comparative is sometimes used absolutely, as bere, 
implying merely an exoess of tbe positive quality. 
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j9Smili&au8, -i; Scipio Africa- 
noB the Younger (adopted by 
the elder son of Scipio Africa- 
nns the Elder) was called ^mi- 
lianus from his real father, 
Lncias iBmilius Paullus. 

.Sjmilius, -i; Quintus ^mi- 
lius Papus; consul B.c. 282, 
when he defeated the Boii. 
He also aided Fabricius against 
Pyrrhus, king of Eplrus, and 
was censor in 275. 

AfricanuB, -i ; a cognomen of 
the elder and the younger 
Scipio, on account of their 
successes against the Cartha- 
giniansin the second and third 
Funic wars. 

Agrigentum, -i; a city in 
Sicily. 

AgrigentinuB, -a, -um; adj. 
of Agrigentum. EmpSdJkiles 
Agrigentinus held tbatFriend- 
ship was the associating prin- 
ciple of all things in naturei 
and Discord the dissociating 
principle. 

Andria, -se; The Maid of 
Andros (one of the Cyclades), 
the title of the first play ez- 
hibited by Terenoe, B.c. 166. 

Annibal, •&lis ; see Hannibal. 

Apollo» -Inis ; one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks; son 
of Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto 
(Latona), and twin-brother of 
Artemis (Biana) ; bom in 



Delos; the god of help, 
punishment, prophecy (having 
a celebrated oracle at Delphi), 
Bong) and the sun ; and pro- 
tector of flocks and herds. 

Archytas, -se ; Tarentinus, i.e. 
of Tarentum; a Pythagorean 

* philosopher, mathematician, 
statesman, and general; lived 
about B.C. 400; contemporary 
with Plato. 

Asia, -S9 : f ormerly only what 
is now called Asia Minor; 
afterwardsextended; thenorth 
and east parts of the continent 
however being almost entirely 
unknown to the anoients. 

Afh&nsdf -arum ; Athens ; 
capital of Attica, in Greece; 
about f our miles f rom the sea, 
between the small rivers Ce- 
phissus and Ilissus : one of the 
most f amous cities of antiquity. 

Atticus, -i; Titus Pomponius; 
a friend of Cicero, to whom 
he addresses both the "De 
Amicitia " and the " De Senec- 
tute." He had resided long in 
Athens, whence his name Atti- 
cus : died B.c. 32, of voluntary 
starvation. 

AttiliuB, -i; Lucius, an emi- 
nentBoman lawyer, wholived 
about B.c. 200. 

Bias, -antos : one of the Seven 
WiseMen of Greece ; floniished 
about B.c. 550. 
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BlosslUB, -i; Caiiis GninianB 
I (of Gamse); instrnctor and 
I friend of ttie Gbacchi; after 
his ezamination before the 
consnls conceming the share 
he had taken in the so-called 
conspiTacy of TiberioB Grac- 
chns, he fled to the conrt of 
Aristonlcns (claimant for the 
throne of Pergamos), after 
whose defeat b^ the Komans 
he committed snicide. 
BrutuSy -i; Decimns Gal- 
l89cns; one of the most f amons 
generals of his age; consul 
with P. Comelins Scipio 
Nasica, B.c. 138. 
C&pitOlium, -ii ; the Capitol ; 
the temple of Jnpiter at Bome, 
bnilt on the snmmit of Mons 
Satnmins, or Tarpeins, by the 
Tarquins, when kings of Bome. 
The hill was afterwards called 
Hons C&pitdlinns. 
Corbo, -onis ; Cains Papirins ; 
an nnprincipled adherent of 
Tib. OracchnSy who afteri^ards 
joined-the aristocratical party ; 
a great orator ; tribnne of the 
plebs, B.C. 131. Said to have 
mnrdered Af ricanus Minor. 
Cassia Lex ; a law introduced 
by Lucius Cassius Longinns, a 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 137, 
by which the Mllot was used 
in all trials before the body 
of the people, except in cases 
of perduellio, i.e. conspiracy 
agamst, or acts ii^nrious to, the 
state. 
Cas^US, -i; Spurlus CassYus 
yiscellinuB : thrice consnl, B.c. 
502, 493, 486. His agprarian 
law offended the patricians, 
who accused him of aiming at 
regal power, and caused him to 
be put to ueath. 



C&to, -dnis ; Marcus Porcius, the 
elder; a noble Boman, who 
died at an extreme old i^, 
B.c. 150; called Cato Major, 
or the Elder, to distingnish 
him from Gato Uticensis, who 
Kved abont 100 years hiter; 
called aJso " the Censor " from 
his office. He is the leading 
speaker in Cicero*8 " De Senec- 
tute," the others being Leelius 
and Scipio Africanus the 
Younger. 

C&to, -onis; Caius Porcius; a 
grandson of Cato Major ; oon- 
Bul, B.C. 114. 

Cato, -onis; Marcns Poroius 
Uticensis; great-grandson of 
Cato Major. Called Uticensis, 
from Utica, m Africa, where 
he died. Bom b.c. 95. Tri- 
bune of the plebs, 63. Sided 
with Pompey against Csesar. 
Committed suicide rather than 
fall alive into Csesar^s hands. 

CicSro, -onis ; Maircus Tullins ; 
a celebrated Boman orator and 
writer ; born at Arpinum, B.c. 
106. He was put to death, 
Dec. 7th, B.c. 43, during the 
triumrirate of Octavian, An- 
tony, and Lepidus; his head 
and hands being cut off, and 
by the orders of Antony nailed 
to the rostra in the Fomm at 
Bome, where so many of his 
orations had been delivered. 
Many of his orations, epistles, 
and works in moral and poli- 
tical philosophy still remain. 

C5ri5i&nuB,-i; Cneius Mar- 
oius; the hero of one of the 
old Boman legends; named 
Coriolanus from his valour at 
the siege of C5ri51i, a Yolscian 
town ; by his haughty and im- 
perious conduct he is said to 
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have offended the commons, 
who exiled hira, B.c. 490. Tak. 
ing up his residence among the 
Yolsci, he commanded them in 
the war against his own 
conntrymen, whom he de- 
feated, refusingfor a long time 
all entreaties to withdrat^ his 
army from deyastating the 
Bomanterritory,tillhi8 mother, 
his wife Volumnia with her 
children, and other Boman 
matroDs came to him as a 
deputation from the citizens, 
and prevailed. 

Coruncanius, -i ; Titus; con. 
8ul B.c. 280 ; the first plebeian 
who became Pontifex Maximus. 
He was a famous juristy and 
was dictator in 246. 

'Crassus, -i; Caius LicYnius; 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 145 ; 
proposed that the vacancies in 
the college of priests should 
be fiUed up by popular elec- 
tion instead of by co-optation, 
but the proposal was negatived 
by Caius Lselius Sapiens. 

CumSB, -arum ; a city of Cam- 
pania, in Italy. Adj. Cum&- 
nus. 

CuriUB, -i ; ManiuB CuriusDen- 
tatus; 80 called from being 
bom with teeth in his mouth ; 
a favourite hero of the Boman 
Bepublic. In his first consul- 
ship, B.c. 290, he defeated the 
Samnites; in his second, B.c. 
275, he drove Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, out of Italy. He re- 
fused any share of the booty 
obtainedfrom the enemy, and 
was looked upon as a noble 
ezample of old Boman fru- 
gality and virtue. 

EmpeddclSs, -is} see Agri- 
gentinus. 



EzmiuB, -i; aLatinpoet; born 
B.c. 239, in Calabria. His 
works are lost, but quotations ' 
from them survive in Cicero ' 
and other writers. 

EpiclerUB, -i ; The Heiress; a 
play of Csecilius Statius, a 
Boman comio writer (circa 
B.c. 177), founded ou one by 
Menander, a Greek. 

FabriciUB, -i ; Caius ; a cele- 
brated Boman general, who 
commanded in the war against 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, B.c. 
278; considered a pattem of 
old Boman virtue. 

Famiius, -i; Caius; son of 
Marcus Fannius : distinguisbed 
himself in the Third Pimic 
War, of which he wrote a his- 
torv. 

FunUB, -i ; Lucius Furius Phi- 
lus, q.v. 

Gabinia Lez; a law proposed 
by Gbbinius, the tribune B.c. 
139, that magistrates should be 
elected by ballot. 

QaUuB, -i; Caius Sulpicius; 
a great orator, celebrated for 
his knowledge of astronomy 
and Greek; a contemporary 
and friend of L. .^mihns 
Paulus. 

Qnatho, -onis; a parasite in 
Terence'8 comedy of " The 
Eunuch." 

QracchuB, -i; Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, the f ather of the tri- 
bunes mentioned below. He 
married a daughter of the elder 
AfricanuB, and by her, besides 
his sons the tribuues, had a 
daughter Sempronia, who be- 
came the wif e of the yoonger 
Africanus. 

Qracchus, -i ; Tiberius Sem- 
proniuB and Cains Sempronios, 
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sons of the above: "both tri- 

bunes of tbe plebs, and lost 

their lives in attempting to im- 

prove the condition of their 

poorer fellow citizens. Tib. 

was pablicly assassinated in an 

insnrrection led by P. Scipio 

Nasica, B.c. 122. Caixis cansed 

himself to be killed by his own 

slaves to escape the vengeance 

of his foes; b.c. 121. 

Q-rsBcia Magna; a name 

^vento Southem Italy because 

it was colonized by tbe Greeks. 

fiEannlbal (or Annibal) -alis ; 

the f amous Garthaginian leader 

in the Second Punic War, who 

invaded Italy B.c. 218, and 

after various successes and mis- 

fortunes was finally defeated at 

Zama, near Carthage, by Scipio 

Africanus the Elder, b.c. 202. 

He died by suicide, 183, rather 

than fall alive into the hands of 

the Eomans, who demanded 

his surrender from Prusias, 

king of Bithynia, with whom 

he had taken ref uge. 

HerciUdB, -is and -i; called 

HSr&cles by the Greeks; the 

most celebrated of the heroes 

of antiquity; son of Zeus 

(Jupiter) by Alcmene, wife of 

Amphitryon, of Thebes in 

Boeotia. He was famous for 

his great strength and courage. 

" Hercle," by Hercules, was a 

common form of oath among 

. tbe Romans. 

It&Ha, -8B ; Itahf ; at this period 
co-extensivewith modemltaly, 
butformerlymuch more limited 
in eztent. 
LSBliUB, -i; Caius Lselius Sa- 
piens; intimate friend and 
companion of the younger 
Africanus; bomB.C. 180; suc- 



cessively tribune of the plebs, 
prsBtor, and consul; the sup- 
posed speaker in the " De Arai- 
citia," which is theref ore called 
by his name. 

LsBnas, -atis; Publius Popil- 
lius ; consul B.c. 132, the year 
after the murder of Tib. Grac- 
chus ; prosecuted with great 
harshness the accomplices of 
Tib. Gracchus ; afterwards 
went into voluntary exile to 
escape the vengeance of C. 
Gracchus, and did not retum 
to Eome till after his death. 

Iiatini, -orum; the people of 
Latium, a district of Central 
Italy between Etruria and 
Campania. 

JjUBCinus, -i ; a Roman general 
in the war against Pyrrhus. 

Lyc6mgdSs, -is; kmg of the 
Dolopians in the island of 
Scyros, and grandfather of 
Neoptolemus, who was brought 
up in his palace. 

MsBliuSy-i; Spurius; awealthy 
plebeian knight, who bought 
up corn in Etraria during the 
great famine at Eome, b.c. 440, 
and sold it to the poor at a low 
price. The patricians accused 
him of aiming at kingly power, 
and appointed Cincinnatus dic- 
tator. Ahala, the Master of 
the Horse, summoned Mselius 
before the dictator, and on his 
refusal to obey, slew him. 

Mancinus, -i ; Caius Hostilius ; 
consul B.c. 187 ; defeated by 
theNumantines, and purchased 
his safety by makmg peace 
with them, which the senate 
refused to recognise, and went 
through the ceremony of de- 
livering, him up to tbem ; but 
they teftis^ ttf ac^,orj)t him. 
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MancinuB, -i; Looias Hosti- 
Uus; legate of the consul L. 
CnJpnnilas Fiso, B.c. 148, in. 
the siefce of Carthage in the 
Third Panic War. On return- 
ing to Bome, he ezhibibited in 
the Foram piotares represent- 
ing the siege, and beoame in 
conseqaenoe so popolar, that 
he was elected consnl with Q. 
Fabias Mazimos ^milianas, 
B.c. 145. 

M&nilifLS, -i; Manias, a oele- 
brated jarist ; consal B.c. 149. 

Maximua, -i; Qaintus Fabias 
Mazimas Yerracosas Ovlciila 
Canctator; called Yerracoeas 
from a mark on his apper lip : 
Ovicala, or the Lamb, f rom his 
mild disposition: and Cancta- 
tor, or the Delayer, from his 
caation in war. He was five 
times coDsal, and commaaded 
the Boman army against Han- 
nibal in the Second Panio War. 
Died, B.c. 203. 

Maidmiia, -i ; Qaintas Fabias 
Maximas ^oulianas ; eldest 
son of Lacias Paallas .^milias, 
and therefore brother of the 
voanger Scipio Africanas ; 
having been adopted by Q. 
Fabias Maximas Canctator, 
he took his name. 

MetellUB, -i; Qaintas Cescilias 
Metellas Maoedonicas; aagar, 
and coUeagae of LseUas and 
Scipio. To the latt-^^^^ «teao 
a political oppo^ ^ . ^ 
Macedonicas > J ^"i^^™ Tar- 
pnetor, b.c. /bas, *?ie Proiui; 
the asarpp-A last king of Rome ; 
donia. - ^''^^ banished b.c. 609. 

1wn-n ftr^..XU8. -i ; Afer Pablias ; a 
Gre^* 



wisdom and patroness of all 
the arts and trades. 

Muoius, -i; Qointas; the ' 
aagar; called Scsevola, lefi'^ 
handed; son-in-law of 0.; 
Lselias Sapiens ; tribane of > 
the plebs, b.c. 128 ; prsstor o^ 
Asia, B.C. 121 ; consal, B.c. 117 ^^ 
with L. CsBcilias Metellos. .:. 

MummiuB, -i; Spur^^'^ 
brother of Lacias MumnTf 7j 
the conqueror of Corinth. > 

^N^&sica, -88 ; Publius Coif 
Soipio Nasica Serapio (/ ^^l 
means, of the pointed ' "^ 
a celebrated jurist; * ®° ^® 
B.C. 191; defeated thf » ^^ 
led the attack in wht ^''^^' 
Gracchus was slaiiy^^ *^°"^- 
cousin of the elder Af 

WeoptdlSmus, -i; p J^°' 

Pyrrhus, son of- '<=°«>P?' 

Acoording to the le^ 

coald not be tak' 

him. He was • « . 

heroes secreted i* ri. i^' • 

horse, and aftei ^^' % '' 

of the oity Ble-9f^^ej^^'* 
^g •' 3ite not knowD ; 

Non», -arum; ^^?^^¥. ^f 'J 
Sthdayin al,V^^^® «"^J®^^ ''^ 
cept Marcl^l^d-^ . , 
October,,^^°^8; Quintus; snr- 

, nn f ViA ^the Stoic ; tnbune oi 

the mVbs B.c. 133, when he 

theT-»-^ his fellow tribune, 
n- ;*.iDerius Gracchus ; as prffltor, 

B.C.123, he opposed Caius Grac- 

chus. 
Virginius, -i; Aulus; appa- 

rently not mentioned else- 

where. 
VisoeUinus, -i ; Spurias 

Cassius ; vid. Cassius. y / ^ 



lankind. 
J3 Alcibi- 
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Bntler 3i Tanner, The Selwood Printlug Works, Frome, aud London. 
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